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Teachers of Lip-Reading for Adults 


(See additional lists of Teachers of Lip-Reading on the following pages.) 


THE NITCGHIE SCHOOL OF LIP-READING, INCORPORATED 


(Formerly The New York School for the Hard of Hearing, Inc.) 
FOR THE ADULT DEAFENED 


Private and Class Instruction. Day and evening Practise Classes. Practise Department. Lectures 
to lip-readers two days each week. Normal training course, and post-graduate normal courses 
throughout the year. Lip-Reading lessons in French by the author of the French version of Lip- 
Reading: Principles and Practise. All the advantages of the small school, plus the advantages to be 
secured only in a large school. 


18 E. 41st Street Mrs. Edward B. Nitchie, Principal New York City 
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Lip-Reading: Principles and Practise, REVISED EDITION, by Edward B. Nitchie, published by Frederick A. Stokes Co. Price 
$2.00 net. The most widely used text-book on lip-reading. 


SAN FRANCISCO SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 


Mrs. Joun E. D. Trask, Principal. Boston School of Lip-Reading 












































Aethorines to give en Treisieg Lonmee for NITCHIE METHOD 
teachers and to awar iploma o itchie Schoo ae 
of Lip-Reading i. Mae Tanke. Private Lessons—Practise Classes—Conversation Class. 
Medal of Honor, Department of Education— MISS LINA M. CRAIN, Principal 
Panama Pacific International Exposition, 1915. 
Gold Medal Diploma — California Industries 602 Huntington Chambers BOSTON, Mass 





Land Show, 1919. 


OE tit erie S valual practae. Das oxi | MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 





Evening Practise Classes. Class in Current Events Miss IDA P. LINDQUIST, Principal 
for advanced pupils. Nitchie Method 
406 GEARY STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 543 Andrus Building Minneapolis, Minn 
Los Angeles and Pasadena Schools of Lip-Reading 
1005 Story Bldg., Broadway at Sixth, LOS ANGELES, Calif. 512 Chamber of C ce, PASADENA, Calif. 





MISS LUCY ELLA CASE, PRINCIPAL 
Faculty of six Instructors, Voice Correction Department, Special Practise Department, 
Grammar and High School studies taught by Lip-Reading. Advanced Class on Wednesdays. 
The principal is authorized to give teacher’s training course and award the Nitchie Diploma. 























Private Instruction Small classes when practicable 
SYRACUSE semeot. Ce OF = aks READING | OMAHA SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
tchie Method MISS EMMA B. KESSLER 
west mg mens , preg —. Normal sraduate, Central Inetitute for. the Deaf and 
ew York School for the Hard of Hearing, 
sl Cowege St. ae Bysosusn, MN. ¥ 203 NortH 20TH STREET, OMAHA, NEBRASKA, 
CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
ELIZABETH R. POINDEXTER CORALIE N. KENFIELD ° e * 
Normal Course Private Lessons Small Classes Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
Speech Defects Corrected Voice Improvement for the Adult Deaf 
915 SHREVE BUILDING San FRANcIsco, CAL. 
. Private Lessons Conversation Classes 
Central Institute for the Deaf | ; 


Small Classes 
Lip-Reading for the Adult Deaf. 
Normal Training Class for Teachers of Lip-Reading 











to the Adult Deaf MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 
818 South Kingshighway St. Louis, Mo. 
Normal graduate of the New York School 
MRS. A. B. N. MOSS for the Hard of Hearing 
Instruction in Lip-Reading ! 
Correction of Defects in Speech and Hearing. 102 Anditorium Bldg. CHICAGO, ILL. 
6017 Von Versen Avenue St. Louis, Mo. 
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Miss ELIZABETH BRAND, Principal Miss Jaen KINNIER, A. B. 
Normal Graduate, New York School for Hard-of-Hearing 601 Washington Street, Lynchburg, Va. 
Private Lessons Class Work 
NITCHIE METHOD USED. HOUSTON SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 


This school, located in the Jenkins Arcade for four years, MISS LAURA A. DAVIES 
has, moved to 1204 Highland Building, Kast Normal Graduate New York School for the Hard of Hearing 


Liberty, Pittsburgh, Pa. | 1610 Webster Avenue HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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THE USE OF ENGLISH IN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF * 
By FRANK M. DRIGGSt 


6 ee English is the most important 
subject of the curriculum, all will 
agree. That the study of English by the 
deaf presents most serious difficulties, 
none will deny. That most of our pupils 
do not know English and do not under- 
stand how to use it well, is common 
knowledge. To give our boys and girls 
the key which unlocks the door of lan- 
guage may seem easy, but to give them a 
working, usable vocabulary, a language 
house in apple-pie order, is a most vex- 
ing problem. 

English should be the foundation, the 
corner-stone, the “‘open-sesame,” of all 
studies. Poorly taught and little under- 
stood, it becomes a most annoying handi- 
cap and makes progress throughout the 
course slow and unsatisfactory. Under- 
stood and well used, it opens the gate to 
knowledge, makes study “good fun,” and 
brings real advancement and happiness. 

“Our language will be most effectively 
taught only as it is taught from the living 
viewpoint—taught, not for the sake of 
itself, but rather for the sake of service, 
and taught by truly democratic methods.” 

My purpose in this brief paper is not 
to present a plan for the study of Eng- 
lish, neither shall I submit a recipe de- 
signed to cure all the ills found in the 
use of English in our schools for the 
deaf. My only hope is to mention a few 
faults, or handicaps, and to suggest some 
remedies. 





*Read at the Joint Convention at Mt. Airy, 
Pa. June 28-July 3, 1920. 
+ Superintendent Utah School for the Deaf. 


The most serious fault in the use of 
English in our schools for the deaf is the 
non-use of English as a means of com- 
munication. Too many of us resort to 
the sign language, the easy method, rather 
than use spoken, written, or spelled Eng- 
lish. If our deaf children are ever to 
learn to walk, they must walk, and walk, 
and walk. If they are ever to learn to 
speak, they must speak, and speak, and 
speak. If they are ever to learn how to 
use good English, they must use, and 
use, and use good English. They must 
be surrounded by and breathe an Eng- 
lish atmosphere—first, last, and always. 
Signs surely “befog” the English atmos- 
phere and are not conducive to the con- 
stant use of our mother tongue. 

The second fault is that there is too 
much canned, or preserved, rather than 
live, growing, pulsating language; too 
much language that has been put up in 
books by some one else rather than that 
picked, eaten, and digested by the chil- 
dren themselves—their own living lan- 
guage. The greatest need of all our chil- 
dren in learning how to use English is to 
use English that deals with child life, 
that is humanized and vitalized. 

Do not all of us find more genuine 
pleasure and profit in stories, full of life, 
with the personal or human side well 
emphasized, than we do when those ele- 
ments are withheld? The public speaker 
who holds your attention best catches 
and entrances you with a live anecdote 
or illustration. 

The third fault is that we imitate more 
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than we create. We copy more than we 
invent. We use materials already pre- 
pared for us instead of producing the 
stuff we need to use. It may seem an 
easier way, but the results are less satis- 
fying in the end. “There is no royal 
road” to the use of English. For the 
love of your pupils, for the joy of ac- 
complishment, give, and give freely, the 
opportunity to create. It may require 
greater effort, but effort educates those 
who put forth the energy to create. — 

“Too many teachers, in dealing with 
this central subject of the curriculum, 
still persist in entering the future with 
their faces toward the past. They teach 
our language as something fixed, static. 
They spend practically all of their time 
in informing pupils about language, and 
in having them imitate classic models in 
composition, instead of training them 
effectively to express themselves in the 
language of the living present. Lan- 
guage is not something static; it is dy- 
namic. It lives and grows. It is ever 
changing to reflect and shape the chang- 
ing thoughts and feelings of the people 
who create it. It breathes their spirit; 
it is the chief medium through which 
their individual and social action is di- 
rected. To teach language suc- 
cessfully means far more than to drill 
pupils on symbols and facts of speech. 
It means rather to train them in a dis- 
criminating use of their common tongue, 
to help them find therein the clean, live, 
usable words, and to shape out of these 
words clear, convincing sentences to con- 
vey to others their own thoughts and 
feelings.” 

The fourth fault is suppression rather 
than expression. There can be no edu- 
cation without expression. 

“The school too often is made an in- 
stitution of repression and. suppression 
rather than of expression. The school- 
master, with the best of intention, tries 
to train up a child in the way he should 
go by the.use of autocratic methods. 
The result is that spontaneity, initia- 
tive, and originality, the most desirable 
of qualities to be cultivated in the human 
being, are choked and thwarted. The 
pupil’s natural growth is prevented rather 
than promoted.” 
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Some one has said that a child’s con- 
ception of the world outside is that it is 
a great spider web of sick adult nerves, 
touching the threads of which brings 
forth such commands as “Stop! Sit 
still! Be quiet! Don’t do that! Shut 
up! Go to sleep!” 

If permitted to grow and develop, chil- 
dren bubble over, ask innumerable ques- 
tions in the quest for information, tell of 
their little childish experiences, and ex- 
press what is pent up in their hearts to 
say. If suppressed, they hesitate, stum- 
ble, close up, and become hard, inatten- 
tive, inactive, dead. 

This brings to mind a story I once 
heard a prominent educator tell : 

“A number of boys were tramping 
through the woods when they spied a ter- 
rapin, or land turtle. Thinking to have 
some fun with the plodding creature, 
they poked at it with a stick. Immedi- 
ately the terrapin pulled head, tail, and 
legs under its shell. Desiring to see 


these wiggly parts and anxious to see the 
terrapin move along, the boys‘struck the 
poor creature on the back, threw stones 


at it, and kicked it. It did not move. 
Finally, as they were about to build a 
fire and heap’hot coals upon its back, an 
elderly man approached. He was told 
of their plan to make Mr. Terrapin move, 
and suggested that they step aside and 
use a jew’s-harp. ‘Music hath charms 
to accomplish your desires,’ said he. The 
suggestion met with favor. Then when 
all was still, the terrapin moved on its 
way to the strains of music.” 

We need music in our lives almost as 
much as we need our daily bread. Our 
pupils crave the chance to express them- 
selves. They want to walk. They de- 
sire to talk. They love to play. They 
wish to live and grow and develop. Give 
them, I beg of you, every opportunity to 
come out of their shells. 

“To. create conditions wherein the pu- 
pil feels impelled—not compelled—to ex- 
press himself, is the essential first step 
toward success in language teaching. 
Two things are necessary to get this 
spontaneous self-expression : 

1. A subject that connects vitally with 
the life of the learner. 2. Natural stim- 
ulus through question and suggestion. 
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Sometimes mere mention of the sub- 
ject is sufficient to start the pupils talk- 
ing. The work of the teacher then is 
simply that of directing expression along 
desired lines. At other times this lead 
is not enough; pupils must be given sug- 
gestions and helps to be induced to ex- 
press themselves freely. 

“Five general ways offer themselves 
as aids to the teacher here: 1. Personal 
experiences ;2. Suggestive questions and 
topics; 3. Literature close to child life; 
4. Pictures and objects; 5. Field trips 
and other activities.” 

Of these five ways personal experi- 
ences are generally most effective. The 
great out-of-doors should not be forgot- 
ten. The home, the farm, the store, the 
factory, and the shop are of unusual in- 
terest. The school itself teems with 
many lessons well worth time and atten- 
tion. 

The fifth fault is our insistent demand 
for similarity rather than individuality. 
One of the saddest errors in education is 
that we plan, build, and equip our schools 
and lay our courses of study in the hope 


that Johnny Jones and Harry Smith and 
Bessie Brown shall enter on the same 
day, sit in the same-sized seats, pursue 
the same course of study, and finally 
emerge commencement day, all of them, 
the perfect graduates we thought they 


would be. Too many lessons are given 
with the hope that all these children will 
prepare them equally well, have the same 
understanding of all the problems, or 
answer every question in the exact lan- 
guage of the author, parrot-like, book- 
like, all alike. How much more sensible 
it would be to develop individuality, in- 
itiative, and competition ; to let each pu- 
pil present his views of the lesson or give 
his own version. 

The sixth fault is that there is given 
altogether too much help by the teacher. 
The pupil is too often assisted when he 
should be allowed to help himself. It is 
inspiration, guidance, advice, and leader- 
ship that pupils need, not assistance. 

The seventh fault is the lack ‘of co- 
operation in the teaching and use of Eng- 
lish, by all the teachers of all schools. 
If English is the important element of 
success in the curriculum that we think 
it is, then it should be so regarded by 
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every teacher in the school and in the 
shop, by every matron and every super- 
visor everywhere and at all times. 

The use of good English as the means 
of communication, in school and out of 
school, should be expected, even de- 
manded, of everybody. 

“Teachers do not seem to feel keenly 
this truth. They try to impress facts 
upon the child’s mind instead of giving 
him a chance to impress the facts upon 
himself by expressing them in plain lan- 
guage. This is true, not only in science, 
but also in arithmetic, in geography, in 
history, and in all the other subjects of 
the curriculum. By their actions, if not 
by their words, many teachers are con- 
stantly saying, “That pupil’s language is 
no concern of mine. That work belongs 
to the teacher of language.’ The idea is 
a faulty, false one. Language is the 
common currency of thought. Without 
its help the mental business of the recita- 
tion could not be transacted. That 
teacher is poor, indeed, who does not 
possess enough of this common medium 
of exchange between mind and mind to 
conduct the affairs of the class with 
facility. The pupil, too, is robbed of 
the richest the recitation can bring un- 
less he is given opportunity to clarify 
his thoughts by expressing them clearly.” 

Failure to apply this truth in all classes 
accounts largely for both the careless 
speech and the careless thought habits 
too prevalent in our schools. Permitting 
pupils to use lax language in any recita- 
tion tends to develop lazy thinkers. 

“Rightly taught, every subject makes 
its distinctive contribution indirectly to 
language training. The part of every 
teacher is to make sure that the speech 
side of the subject is not forgotten. On 
the English department rests the respon- 
sibility for teaching the essential princi- 
ples of language and giving the necessary 
practice and drills to make these princi- 
ples sure; but on all teachers rests the 
general responsibility for holding the pu- 
pils to clear and correct speech. 

“Such teamwork will bring the results 
we seek. When a hunter goes after rab- 
bits or ducks, he takes a shotgun; if he 
hunts big game, he carries a rifle. There 
is just as much lead used in a shotgun as 
in a rifle, but the lead used in the rifle 
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works as a unit. Language training in 
our schools has been too much of the 
shotgun type. ‘The school has not been 
united in the achievement of this com- 
mon purpose. As a consequence, much 
of the excellent work of individual 
teachers has been wasted. The call of 
the hour is for co-operation, for unity 
of effort in promoting this common 
cause.” 

That there are other faults goes with- 
out saying. Seek and you will discover 
them. Clarify the misty atmosphere and 
sunshine will light the pathway to a bet- 
ter understanding of English and its use 
in our schools for the deaf. 

In conclusion, permit me to say that I 
have quoted generously from my broth- 
er’s books, “Our Living Language,” and 
“Live Language Lessons,” from which 
books the teachers of the Utah School 
are daily gleaning inspiration and valu- 
able suggestion. Book 1, of his “Live 
Language Lessons” Series for the third 
and fourth grades, contains many won- 
derful language games, easily adapted 
for our deaf children. ‘These books may 
be secured from the University Publish- 
ing Company, Lincoln, Nebraska. Sam- 
ple copies may be found in the boys’ 
sitting-room, first floor, this building. 

Finally, may I hold you a few minutes 
longer and read a few short “Live Lan- 
guage Lessons” written for this occas- 
ion by the boys and girls of the “Special 
Class” of the Utah School. Other and 
more pretentious creations you may read 
in our school paper, The Utah Eagle, 
copies of which may be found in the 
boys’ reading-room. 

I may say that this special class con- 
sists of about ten pupils, varying in age 
from 12 to 20 years. They have been 
in school all the way from four to a dozen 
years, I presume,,and they are the slow, 
poky boys and girls of our institution. 
I think they would compare very well 
with the third, fourth, and fifth grades of 
the regular classes. 

The first story is the teacher’s story, 
which she writes upon the blackboard: 


GOING FISHING 


When I was a little girl my. brother Harry 
and I went fishing one day. We had rods and 
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lines and we took some worms in a can. We 
went to the creek. I was afraid of the worms, 
and Harry put my worm on my hook for me. 
Then we fished. In a little while I caught a 
very small fish. Harry put it on a forked 
stick. Then he caught a large eel. It jumped 
and wriggled on the hook, but it could not get 
off. He took it off and put it on the forked 
stick. Then we ran to the house and showed 
it to our mother. Harry cleaned it and a 
negro woman cooked it for supper. 


Two of the stories of the “special” 
class: 
GOING FISHING 


A few years ago my brother and I went 
fishing. We took some worms in a can and 
we went to the river. We baited our hooks 
with the worms and dropped them into the 
water. My brother caught a rather large fish, 
but it fell back down in the water. He wanted 
to get it, but it swam away. We caught some 
more fish and put them on a forked stick. 
Then we saw a game warden coming on a 
horse. I put the fish behind a tree and we 
waited for him to pass. We did not have a 
permit to fish and we were afraid that he 
would tell us to go home. He went by us 
and went down the river. Then we caught a 
few more fish. The forked stick was full and 
we went home. We showed the fish to our 
mother and she was surprised to see them. 
She cooked them and we ate them and some 
other things for dinner. 

Don Rosinson. 


GOING FISHING 


Last summer I went fishing with some boys. 
We did not have any rods. We wanted to 
catch a large fish with our hands. We went 
to a river near Salt Lake City. We pulled off 
our shoes and stockings and rolled up our 
pants. Then we waded in the water. Some 
large fish swam by my feet. I felt them 
against my legs. I tried to catch a few of 
them. After a while I caught one fish. I put 
it in a bag. In a little while one of the boys 
fell in the water. We laughed at him. His 
clothes were wet and he was cold. He shiv- 
ered and his teeth chattered. The other boys 
had a few fish and we took them and went 
home. That afternoon I cleaned my fish and 
gave it to mother. She cooked it for dinner 
the next day. 

Epwin JACKSON. 


DISCUSSION OF “THE USE OF 
ENGLISH” 


BY J. EVELYN WILLOUGHBY* 


The use of English in Schools for the 
Deaf is a subject which has come down 
to us from those early days when the 





* Teacher in Charge, Intermediate Depart- 
ment, Clarke School. 
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need of stress upon it began to be ap- 
parent. Today we find it the basic idea 
in the training of deaf children, our aim 
being, as a deaf pupil once remarked, “to 
teach them to language” so successfully 
that the acquisition of an education comes 
in a normal way. 

In addition to many other good things, 
Mr. Driggs says that we must make Eng- 
lish a living language, humanize it, de- 
velop a love for it, make it express child 
life and experience; to all of which we 
say, Amen. But close upon the heels of 
the Amen follows the question, “How?” 
To this question there are answers in- 
numerable. I can hope to speak of only 
two or three. One of them is action 
work. During the first year or two, 
action work of the simplest form has al- 
ways been a common method of begin- 
ning language work, but it has not al- 
ways been carried on through higher 
grades, where well planned work will 
give excellent results. Let me give two 
or three illustrations, which are merely 
suggestive and can be varied and ampli- 
fied indefinitely. A toy washtub, with 
some soap and water and a few doll 
clothes, will give an opportunity to use: 
filled the tub, made some suds, washed 
the clothes, wrung them out, rinsed them, 
hung them on the line. 

Again, a doll’s bed suggests such sen- 
tences as turn the mattress, put on the 
sheets, put on the blankets, tuck them in, 
change the pillow-slips, etc. A toy stove 
affords a great number of natural expres- 
sions which the children need at home. 
A doll with a trunk and a wardrobe of 
reasonable size offers endless possibili- 
ties. In fact, there are a surprising num- 
ber of things which can be done with no 
paraphernalia whatever—e. g., walked 
back and forth, stood in a circle, held out 
her arms, threw a kiss, tiptoed to the 
door, looked over his shoulder, turned up 
his collar, ete. 

Another answer to that question 
“How ?” is, PLAY GAMES. Any card game 
gives us: Shuffle the cards. Deal. Deal 
to the left. It’s my deal. Whose play is 
it? You played out of turn. It’s your 
lead, ete. 

Parlor croquet, dominoes, checkers— 
their name is legion; and games are sure 
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to be beloved by all sorts and conditions 
of children. 

Another answer to that same question 
can be given in a single word—sTorIEs. 
Mr. Driggs’ brother, Prof. Howard R. 
Driggs, of the University of Utah, most 
convincingly shows us. the place which 
the story instinct holds in the life of man. 
In speaking of language as the chief 
means of expression, he says: “There 
are thousands of special ways of express- 
ing one’s. self; but, after all, oral and 
written language is the one common chan- 
nel of expression,” and “no skill in lan- 
guage is more important than that which 
enables one to tell a story well. The 
story plays a much larger part in our 
lives than we may have thought. Every- 
body spends a good deal of time during 
his life telling and reading and listening 
to stories. The magazines are 
filled with stories of different kinds. 

The speakers to whom we listen 
use stories very often to illustrate their 
points. Teachers also make constant use 
of stories in instructing their classes ; we 
go to the play to see stories dramatized ; 
even pictures, in these days, are made to 
move and tell stories.” 

There are some things from which the 
deaf are of necessity shut out, but not 
from stories. Those they can have, if 
they have a sufficient understanding of 
English. Indeed, one can almost say 
that they may have the English if they 
have the stories, properly given. At 
least, stories are one of the most pleasant 
channels through which English comes; 
and when our pupils understand and en- 
joy them, they are getting not only a 
command of English, but an understand- 
ing of life. 

There are many ways of using stories. 
I will venture to outline three, which we 
have found useful in our school-rooms, 
not with the idea of presenting anything 
new, but because in different localities 
different names are often applied to the 
same process. Dr. Walker says that 
“there must be a demand created in our 
schools for language.” I am sure we all 
agree most heartily that if there is no 
demand one should be created. But isn’t 
the demand ever existent? Isn’t a deaf 
child demanding language whenever his 
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desires seek expression? We feel that 
this is true, and so devote the first year 
or two of his school life to giving him 
language in which to express the ideas 
with which his little mind is teeming. 
That point attained to some degree, the 
process of enlarging his vision begins. 
As one means to this end we introduce 
stories in the second grade and continue 
them through the fifth. We employ three 
distinct types of story, which we call the 
lip-reading story, the drill story, and the 
chart story. 

A very simple form of lip-reading story 
comes first; perhaps only two or three 
sentences about some incident which will 
interest these small children. They are 
given orally, as a whole—not word by 
word or sentence by sentence—and are 
reproduced by the children in writing. 


DRILL STORIES 


In the story used for drill we definitely 
teach new words and constructions, in- 
troducing those which we expect the 
children to master and to use.’ The story 
pretty successfully sugar-coats the drill 
required, and the work is given in five 
consecutive steps. 

The first step is the preparation for 
the story. In this we illustrate and teach 
the new words and constructions. 

The second step includes the telling of 
the story orally and the written repro- 
duction by the children. 

The third step is devoted to the prac- 
tise on question forms which deaf chil- 
dren so much need. ‘They read the story 
through, and then themselves write a set 
of questions. We have secured best re- 
sults here by having the teacher prepare 
a set of short answers for which the chil- 
dren must form suitable questions. Most 
bright children would ask reasonably 
diversified questions without this aid, but 
we all know with what tenacity the dull, 
the indifferent, and the cautious cling to 
the forms which they are sure of, and 
those forms only. ; 

In the fourth step the teacher asks 
questions on the story, which the chil- 
dren answer, using either short or long 
answer, as directed. This is all oral 
work, 

The fifth step includes the writing of 
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answers to a set of questions prepared by 
the teacher. In the earlier grades, only 
the short answer is required; later on 
both short and long are used; the short 
answer to make sure that pupils under- 
stand the force of the question form, the 
long answer for the practise it gives in 
expressing a thought in a full statement. 
(These questions should never be an 
exact duplicate of the oral questions.) 

Further drill-work consists of the con- 
jugation of the new verbs in the story, 
filling of blanks, and the writing of origi- 
nal sentences, using the new words or 
phrases. 


CHART STORIES 


What we now call chart stories were 
originally simple stories written on the 
wall slate. Later they were put in per- 
manent form, on charts written by the 
teacher; hence the name. I am glad to 
be able to show you samples of such 
charts in printed form. (Displaying 
charts.) The type used is large enough 
for the children to read from their seats, 
enabling the teacher to make the reading 
a class exercise. Following her pointer, 
the children read, in phrases and silently. 
The teacher makes sure, as they proceed, 
that they know the antecedents of the 
pronouns, and explains new words and 
constructions, for in these stories we do 
not hesitate to use constructions unfamil- 
iar to the children and beyond their abil- 
ity to use, though not beyond their ability 
to understand, with a few words of ex- 
planation. We all read with understand- 
ing and enjoyment a grade of language 
superior to that which we ourselves read- 
ily use. 

On the following day the story is read 
again (without aid from the teacher), 
and the reading occupies only a few min- 
utes. After the second reading a few 
questions are asked (note the emphasis 
on the word few)—just enough to make 
sure that the children have gotten the 
thought from the language, avoiding 
questions which can be answered from 
the text. The stories are adapted, in 
subject-matter and in treatment, to the 
classes for which they are prepared, vary- - 
ing from the simple story or description 
of some object, for the young children, 
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to the wide range of subjects suited to 
the increased mental development of the 
children in higher grades. They make 
possible the introduction of the fairy tale 
at the age when fairy tales appeal most 
strongly, so that along with stories of 
ordinary child life we can soon use fairy 
stories, fables, and myths. Occasionally 
a difficult story is dramatized. It may 
be interesting to note here that the pupils 
who have been brought up, as it were, on 
chart stories have done vastly more vol- 
untary reading during their later school 
years than was done by classes coming up 
without them. 

From the standpoint of the child, these 
stories are for pleasure only, and are 
never used for any form of drill-work. 
This pleasure derived from reading, to- 
gether with the training of the imagina- 
tion, so unconsciously received, lays a 
foundation for the reading habit, which 
later on makes possible the enjoyment of 
Dickens, Scott, and other standard 
writers. 


LIP-READING STORIES 


The lip-reading story, which I have al- 
ready spoken of as first in point of time, 
has undergone such a transformation in 
succeeding grades that it needs another 
word of explanation. The lip-reading 
story, as the name implies, is designed 
primarily for practise in lip-reading, and 
this story period proves an excellent 
time and place in which to slip in little 
colloquialisms, exclamations, and all 
manner of common expressions, the un- 
derstanding and use of which do much to 
make a deaf child’s language natural. 

Phrases which are repeated again and 
again are gradually adopted by the chil- 
dren, and if this is kept in mind by the 
teacher they will in this easy and natural 
way, without any formal drill-work, be- 
come familiar with a great number of 
expressions that too often form no part 
of a deaf child’s vocabulary, such, for 
example, as the following: Oh, no!, out 
of sight, in the way, such a fuss, hung 
his head, dropped his eyes, put on his 
thinking cap, as blue as the sky, as old as 
the hills, as slow as a snail, and as hun- 
gry as a bear. 
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There are hundreds of them, and many 
of them strike a child’s fancy at once. 

We all need at times to be pried loose 
from favorite or habitual expressions. 
For instance, why cling to many, many, 
or far, far away, or he ran very fast? 
Why not use instead, ever so many, or a 
great many, a long way from here, or a 
long way off, he ran like the wind, or he 
ran as fast as he could. 

The lip-reading story provides us with 
a wonderful opportunity to get out of the 
rut. 

May I close with a word of warning 
to the young teacher? You may have 
noted that in these forms of story-work 
the child, in the end, puts into expression, 
in his own language, the chief thought 
of the story. There is danger that you 
may be deceived by an attentive and 
seemingly responsive group of children. 

Do not allow them to hurry you along 
by their enthusiasm. They do not know 
that they are grasping only a part of your 
meaning. Be sure that they are follow- 
ing, that they are all following. You 
can be sure of this only by insisting that 
every child gives back the leading thought 
of the story. That, after all, is the test. 

The teacher of language must measure 
her success not by what she can tell her 
pupils, but by what they can tell her. 





WHOSE FAULT WAS IT? 


Pathetic evidence of the irretrievable 
wrong done to a deaf child by parents 
who do not send him to school was pre- 
sented recently in the trial and conviction 
of Alex. Miller, in Greeley, Colo. Miller 
was an uninstructed deaf man, whose 
only means of communication was that’ 
of a crude sign language, largely in- 
vented by himself, and a few written 
words. Becoming enraged over a griev- 
ance against the farmer for whom he 
worked, Miller went to his house at night 
and murdered him and his entire house- 
hold—a wife and four children. 

Does not a large share of the blame for 
this crime lie rather upon the home and 
community which did not educate Miller 
than upon the unfortunate man himself ? 
How shall they know except they be 
taught ? 














THE MULLER-WALLE METHOD* 


By MARTHA E. BRUHN t 


66 HE character of an education is 

G heaitowie determined by: the re- 
sult which it is designed to accomplish. 
Each age has its own ideals; hence the 
problem of education has to be restated 
from time to time.” 

It is this problem—education—which 
Plato calls “turning the soul towards the 
light,” that has brought us together today, 
so that we who have the same purpose 
and goal may from time to time restate 
and remodel the problem, getting nearer 
to our ideal through co-operation. 

The Miiller-Walle Method has come to 
be known as the “Syllable Drill Method,” 
since this drill forms such an important 
part of the study that the words “Miiller- 
Walle” and “Syllable Drills” are almost 
synonymous. 

In presenting the subject of lip-read- 
ing by this method to you today, it will 
be along the line of experiences and sug- 
gestions, both for those in whose schools 
it has already been introduced and for 
those who are not acquainted with its 
use. 

As a person who hears has his auditory 
homonyms, so a hard-of-hearing or deaf 
person has to deal with visual paronyms. 

If I say a single word to a hearing per- 
son—for example, hear,—he has no way 
of knowing -whether I mean the place or 
the act of hearing. It is no less a phys- 
ical impossibility for the deaf to differ- 
entiate the visual paronyms when uttered 
alone. It is thus clear that correct lip- 
reading alone is incapable of informing 
the deaf reader, just as correct hearing is 
insufficient for the listener. 

It is the faculty of interpretation that 
must be developed at the same time, and 
it is the study of these two—correct read- 
ing plus correct interpretation—that are 
combined in the Miiller-Walle Method, 
by the leading up to conversation through 
syllable drills. Syllable drills stand for 
correct reading; put into conversation, 





*Read at the Joint Convention at Mt. Airy, 
Pa. June 28-July 3, 1920. 
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these same combinations of movements 
unconsciously lead the pupil to correct 
interpretation. 

How this has become a distinct char- 
acteristic of the Miiller-Walle Method 
can be best illustrated by a few concrete 
examples. Let me show— 

I. How beginners are led from syllable 
drills to sentences, or from correct read- 
ing to correct interpretation. 

II. How an advanced pupil may be 
shown how to overcome his individual 
difficulty by making a special study of 
such syllable drills as he needs to correct 
it. 

Taking, then, first the beginner, the 
lesson, let us say, is Lesson 1. (Demon- 
stration. ) 

Here we plainly have the steps, correct 
reading of syllables showing the prin- 
cipal movements, followed immediately 
by the correct interpretation, transform- 
ing the words and sentences into a sort 
of “shorthand,” at the same time train- 
ing the eye to depend on certain emphatic 
words rather than analyzing all the move- 
ments with which he is, at this early 
stage, not even familiar. A pupil who 
is thoroughly familiar with the principal 
movements grasps the meaning of the 
whole sentence much more quickly. 

An artist in painting a picture makes 
some one object or part emphatic either 
by color or drawing, leaving all else more 
vague, that a harmonious whole may be 
obtained. Herein lies the value of sylla- 
ble drills—the fact that they are only 
syllables does away with the trouble of 
visual. paronyms, because the student 
only aims at correct reading, and when 
he is led without a pause to put these 
syllables into sentences, his mind is al- 
ready in an attitude to grasp the impor- 
tant part, and the minor parts take care 
of themselves. 

In the first few lessons the student 
really sees more unfamiliar combinations 
than familiar ones, and these are his first 
lessons in “shorthand” in the art of lip- 
reading. We cannot begin too soon to 
emphasize this, especially with pupils who 
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are naturally inclined to analyze every- 
thing in detail. In each lesson we prac- 
tise one or more new sounds. 

When the pupil has advanced to the 
stage where he has covered the ground 
of the 30 lessons of which the course con- 
sists, correct interpretation has, of course, 
become an individual problem, at which 
some pupils are very apt and others very 
slow. 

Sometimes a pupil discovers his diffi- 
culty himself, and I have often heard 
such remarks as, “I can’t get the n,” “I 
find the r’s very hard,” “/ coming after a 
vowel puzzles me.” Such pupils almost 
invariably make the best lip-readers. 
They are not discouraged, and by taking 
the matter, so to speak, into their own 
hands, analyzing their own case, they be- 
come their own teachers and critics. 

The method of teaching known as so- 
cializing the recitation, now being intro- 
duced into the Boston public schools, is 
really the method we have used in our 
school. for some years, only we have not 
given it that name. In socialized recita- 
tions the teacher places the responsibility 
and the questioning and conducting of 
the lesson into the hands of one or more 
of her pupils. Having assigned a certain 
lesson for the day, she chooses from her 
class a leader, and except for an oc- 
casional remark, she remains a silent 
listener during the recitation. A teacher 
of lip-reading will at once see the value 
of this, since all pupils read’ her lips so 
much more easily than those of their 
classmates. 

Now, in order to be able to impart 
knowledge to others, one must not only 
be familiar with the subject, but one must 
be able to meet the questions and answers 
of the others at all angles. 

That such socialized recitations can be 
used, and have been used, to great ad- 
vantage in our schools will appeal to you 
all. I would like to enlarge upon its use 
here today and make a few suggestions. 

In our school-rooms, no two pupils are 
at exactly the same stage at the same 
time. This is in one respect an advan- 
tage. Reviews and drills do not seem so 
monotonous when given by different pu- 
pils, and to be a student one day and an 
assistant teacher the next is quite an in- 


centive. Much can be done in the way 
of encouraging the timid and backward 
pupil if he is led carefully. Take a pu- 
pil who finds the letter r difficult. Give 
him a short, definite exercise on that 
point. Then let him give you the exer- 
cise. For the next day’s drill let him 
prepare a similar exercise to give to one 
or more of the advanced pupils. I would 
select only advanced pupils for this, so 
that the would-be teacher does not see so 
many mistakes being made, and his eye 
is being better trained. Thus playing 
the part of the teacher, he is really the 
learner. This form of practise may be 
used to advantage in the upper grades of 
the schools for deaf children, under the 
supervision of the teacher. 

(Demonstrate with cards.) 

There are times, however, when it is 
advisable to proceed in an entirely dif- 
ferent way, in order to correct an error 
or overcome a difficulty—that is, hit the 
nail on the head at once yourself and do 
not wait until you have planned out a 
special drill for a future lesson. 

For this work the value of a text-book 
is appreciated. For example, I am read- 
ing a story and the pupil stumbles over 
the same words or kinds of words. I 
stop my story and say, “Let us fix this 
point at once,” and we start drilling and 
drilling, until the pupil assures me he 
can “see it with his eyes shut.” Then 
we proceed with our story and review it 
again the next day. Do not hesitate to 
take the same story again. With very 
few exceptions, the pupil himself is as 
interested to see how it will go the next 
time as you are. He may tell you, “I re- 
membered the story,” but what if he did? 
Put in a catch here and there and test 
him. If the story reads: “Once upon a 
time there lived an old man named 
Jimmy,” call him “Peter” next time. If 
he notices the change at once, he proves 
that his eyesight and memory are work- 
ing together, and if he notices no change, 
he will have learned that memory alone 
is not sufficient. 

For the slow pupil our stories ar- 
ranged in exercise form have proved 
most helpful. <A pupil dislikes to be told 
to read over a story before reading it 
from the teacher’s lips. It takes away 
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all interest to be told the point of a story 
beforehand. Arrange the story in exer- 
cise form, and no matter how many times 
the order of a sentence is changed, the 
pupil is so anxious to get the story that 
the repetition is not monotonous to him. 
(For slow pupils only.) 

At another time it may be more ad- 
visable to continue the story without in- 
terruption, substituting other words, or 
simplifying it, in order not to discourage 
the pupil, and then take syllable drills at 
the next lesson without telling the pupil 
anything about it. 

My strongest argument in favor of 
always resorting to the syllable drills, 
which are found in no other method, is 
this: I have something definite to which 
to turn when I discover the individual 
difficulties of my pupils, and, being merely 
drills, they take them in the same spirit 
that a music student returns to his scales, 
realizing that his difficulty in reading 
pieces can be traced to his imperfect 
foundation. Practising scales is only 
really monotonous to the child who is 
not shown how to apply them properly. 
To teach the child that a music lesson is 
made up of two distinct parts, practising 
scales and playing pieces, is wholly 
wrong. To divide the lip-reading lesson 
into two distinct parts, syllable drills and 
conversation or stories, is wholly wrong. 
To the adult pupil this will appear self- 
evident ; for the child it must be so skill- 
fully worked out by the teacher that the 
former is unconscious of the method ‘of 
procedure. 

“Practise makes perfect.” It is equally 
true, and for a similar reason, that repe- 
tition makes remembrance. Explana- 
tion affords a teacher the widest field for 
the display of his individuality and teach- 
ing talent, but the permanency of his 
teaching depends upon persistent repeti- 
tion and reviewing. The old lady’s rule 
for sweetening rhubarb: Put in as much 
sugar as your conscience will allow you, 
and then shut your eyes and throw in a 
handful more,.if slightly changed, may 
be taken as a guide by teachers. (James 
Hughes, author of Froebel’s Educational 
Laws, and other works.) 

I have spoken so far chiefly from the 
pupil’s point of view. The teaching of 


lip-reading is becoming more and more a 
profession for the hard-of-hearing adult, 
and it has been my experience that they 
make excellent teachers, and even the 
best. 

From the teacher’s point of view, I 
would also like to emphasize the same two 
points that I have just mentioned, namely, 
leading beginners through syllable drills 
to conversation, and how to meet the in- 
dividualities of the pupils. In my text- 
book (Miiller-Walle Method of Lip- 
Reading) the teacher will find the syllable 
drills arranged, according to their degree 
of difficulty, to accompany each lesson. 
Let the pupil become so familiar with 
these that the book will serve him as a 
sort of. dictionary or reference book 
where he will find just what he wants, 
when he wants it. To have equipped 
your pupil with a thorough familiarity 
with a text-book is to send him out into 
the world with a friend. Valuable as 
knowledge may be, the power to acquire 
it independently is still better. The more 
you value knowledge yourself, the more 
carefully will you train your pupils to 
acquire it for themselves. 

Returning again to the subject of so- 
cialized recitations, let us consider once 
more how they may be especially adapted 
for our purpose as teachers of lip-reading 
for both children and adults. 

Pupils should be led to see that they 
must give their classmates the advantage 
of their study and thought. They must 
strengthen each other’s confidence and 
exchange ideas. This does away with 
the feeling that the first requirement is 
to satisfy the teacher. Moreover, it 
creates a feeling that the pupils are re- 
sponsible for the success or failure of 
the lesson. 

Such recitations, to be of value and to 
accomplish their purpose, require more 
planning on the teacher’s part. She di- 
rects and guides. The formal, funda- 
mental principles of good teaching are by 
no means neglected. The teacher should 
have absolute confidence in her method; 
she should also be a creator, studying 
what others have done before her, mold- 
ing it, and enriching it with her personal 
touches. She must never be satisfied 








until she has given to her profession what 
is her own. 

“God dropped a spark down into every 
one; if you find it and fan it, it will 
spring up and glow like the sun, and 
light the wanderer out of lonely ways.” 
It is the teacher’s duty to fan her own 
spark and see that it is created in every 


pupil. 
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These simple demonstrations show a 
part of the regular work in our school 
and illustrate how passivity in the class- 
room is done away with and opportunity 
is provided for the natural development 
of initiative; in brief, giving the pupil 
opportunity to do and to be, rather than 
merely to know. 





CORRELATION OF INDUSTRIAL AND ACADEMIC WORK* 
By ALVIN E. POPEt 


¢¢ Fy NTERNATIONAL expositions are 
milestones in the progress of civil- 
ization.” 

Three international expositions have 
been held in the United States. One in 
Chicago in 1893, one in St. Louis in 
1904, another in San Francisco in 1915. 
The writer was privileged to be con- 
nected with the educational activities of 
the last two. The educational exhibits 
at the St. Louis Exposition had several 
distinctive features. First and foremost 
was an exhibit of the thoroughly organ- 
ized educational system of the German 
Empire. At that time it was considered 
a marvelous representation of the most 
perfect educational system ever known. 
Second in interest was an exhibit by the 
Chinese Empire of a system of classical 
education, more intricate and more com- 
prehensive than any classical system 
known to the civilized world. The most 
striking feature of the United States’ ex- 
hibit was a display by the higher educa- 
tional institutions which were organized 
on a classical basis and which more or 
less dominated primary and secondary 
education. Next in importance was an 
exhibit of the methods of instruction em- 
ployed in teaching the deaf and the blind. 

At the San Francisco Exposition there 
was no German exhibit. A _ military 
aristocracy in control of Germany’s most 
efficient educational system had used it 
for their sinister purposes, with the re- 
sult that Germany was then at war. 
There was no Chinese Empire. The Re- 
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public of China was represented by a 
crude and unorganized system of popular 
education. In the early history of China, 
its educational system was very effective, 
but the whole government eventually fell 
under the domination of an aristocracy 
of intellectual acrobats who despised 
everything practical. The strangle-hold 
of this classical educational system was 
responsible more than any other one thing 
for China’s prolonged backwardness. At 
last China has freed itself from the con- 
trol of this educational monstrosity. The 
fact that the San Francisco Exposition 
exhibited only subjects which had made 
progress since the St. Louis Exposition 
disclosed many surprising conditions, 
among which was the fact that higher 
education and the education of the deaf 
and of the blind had made little progress. 
Both had fallen far in the rear of the 
primary and secondary schools. These 
schools had made rapid strides by ex- 
perimenting, inventing, and discovering, 
which resulted in the application of new 
principles and new systems, all of which 
involved an expenditure of time, effort, 
and money. ‘This is not a personal opin- 
ion, but a self-evident fact, certified to 
by the international jury of awards on 
education, which was composed of the 
foremost educators of the world. Since 
the war higher education has begun to 
adjust itself to new conditions, so as to 
establish its foundation on the structures 
of primary and secondary education, 
making the growth from the bottom up, 
with a strong directing influence from the 
top down. 

What concerns us here today is to find 
out why we have not kept p2ce with the 
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public schools and what can be done to 
regain our former prestige. The object 
of this paper is to show that the proper 
organization of an industrial department 
and its correlation with the academic 
work is one of many remedies. Before 
discussing the technical relation of these 
two departments, it will be necessary to 
make a brief diagnosis of the disorders 
of both. 

Much has been said concerning the 
standardization of the methods of edu- 
cating the deaf. Any amateur, after 
making the most casual inspection, could 
tell that the schools for the deaf, in many 
respects, are well standardized. The 
primary departments are organized on 
the same basis. The children are all 
jumping, hopping, bowing, and using 
practically the same vocabulary. The 
well-organized work of the primary 
grades, on reaching the intermediate de- 
partment, seems to go to pieces. Here, 
again, we find the same cut-and-dried 
drill. It is drill and more drill. The 
advanced department is made up of tim- 
ber saved from the wreck of the inter- 
mediate grades. The relative importance 
of some of the subjects taught is ques- 
tionable and the methods of teaching are 
often the same as were employed when 
you and I went to school. Some schools 
have no advanced grades. The more 
thoroughly the academic department is 
organized, the more noticeable are many 
of these conditions. 

Mr. Morrison, in his paper at Colum- 
bus, analyzed the defects of our indus- 
trial department. We do not always 
select the best trades. We try to teach 
too many industries and are teaching 
none of them well. Instead of schools, 
they are shops. By maintaining them as 
services to the institution, we exploit the 
pupil in order that the school may profit. 
The instructors are seldom trained teach- 
ers. The equipment is usually inadequate 
and out of date. Retaining a shoe shop 
after cobbling ceases to be a trade is not 
marking time; it is a step backward. 
What is the cause of these academic and 
industrial disorders? 

Is it our teachers? Have they the 
proper education and training for keep- 
ing abreast with the times? Is it because 


so many of them are trained for primary 
work and the unsuccessful are shifted to 
the intermediate grades? Is it because 
they are not up to date in their methods 
of teaching the common branches? Is it 
because the intermediate teachers do not 
understand the psychology of the period 
of adolescence? Do they believe the 
general laws of psychology do not apply 
to the deaf and assume the deaf cannot 
be brought up to the best standards? Do 


women teachers ever understand boy 


psychology ? 

Is it due to the pupils? Do most of 
them reach their mental level in the inter- 
mediate grades? For those who did not 
have the privilege of hearing Dr. God- 
dard at Columbus I wish to reproduce 
one of his charts with explanations. 


Wages of 100 Wage-earners. 


Q per cent earm............. $1 50-200 
I2 per cent Carn......serevee 250-300 
16 per cent earn............. 350-400 
SY per comt cOPhi. 60.2686... 450-600 


68 per cent earn less than $15 per week. 


a7 per cent eGTN. oes... oe. $750-1,000 
§ per gent. cara. 2 iss. os 1,250 
2 per cent earn over....... 1,250 


School of 100 Children. 


13 per cent leave in 4th grade—age, 10. 

13 per cent leave in 5th grade—age, I1. 

14 per cent leave in 6th grade—age, 12. 

27 per cent leave in 7th and 8th grades— 
age, 13, 14. 

67 do not finish 8th grade. 


23 per cent leave after 8th grade. 

10 per cent attend high school. 

3 per cent graduate from high school. 
I.5 per cent attend college. 


Intelligence of 1,700,000 Soldiers. 


10 per cent in “D —” Group—mental age, 


10. 

15 per cent in “D” Group—mental age, 
II. 

20 per cent in “C —” Group—mental age, 
12. 


25 per cent in “C” Group—mental age, 
12: 14. 
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70 are below mental age 15. 


16%4 per cent in “C +” Group—mental 
age, 15. 

g per cent in “B” Group—mental age, 

ee eee 

4% per cent in “A” Group—mental age, 
18, 19. 


(Subtract 6 years from the mental age 
to get the grade capacity.) 


The first table, relating to wages, was 
prepared by the Bureau of Labor before 
the war. The second, relating to school 
children, was prepared by the Bureau of 
Education about the same time, and the 
third table was prepared by the War De- 
partment. These three departments 
worked independently without any knowl- 
edge of what the other was doing. The 
Bureau of Education later published the 
first two, stating that the reason laborers 
did not earn more was because they did 
not stay in school longer. Dr. Goddard, 
in his publication, annexed the third 
chart, stating that the reason they did not 
earn more and the reason they did not 
stay in school longer was because they 
did ‘not have the intelligence. Undoubt- 
edly all of you have read “Dere Mable.” 
The book is dedicated “to a million Bills.” 
How old was Bill mentally? He evi- 
dently belonged somewhere in Group 
“C—” or “C”. The Bureau of Public 
Health has published a table in which 
the health conditions of the people of 
this country correspond to the three tables 
given herein.’ Perhaps that also is a 
factor. Does poor health retard the de- 
velopment of many of our pupils? 

Is the fault with our methods of in- 
struction? Is the confusion in the in- 
termediate grades due to the fact that 
our primary department is organized on 
a false basis? Is it because there is too 
much cut-and-dried drill and the subjects 
we are teaching need to be vitalized? Is 
it because the industrial departments are 
loosely managed and there is not the 
necessary correlation to produce effective 
results? Are our schools organized to 
meet conditions which are either passing 
or do not now exist? 

Is the fault with the management? Is 
it because the teachers are not paid a 
living wage and are not able to retire 


with honor when they have completed 
their life’s work, and the management 
for sympathetic reasons finds his staff 
heavily loaded with dead timber? Is it 
because the management is too self-satis- 
fied? Instead of trying to bring to light 
and to remedy defects, is the management 
trying to conceal or excuse them? Is too 
much money being spent for show, in 
order to attract pupils, or for publicity 
purposes, or to counteract false propa- 
ganda? 

Is the trouble with the profession? Is 
it because the private school, the day 
school, and the public boarding-school 
have not learned the art of friendly com- 
petition? Have we been fighting and 
quarreling over petty technicalities until 
we have lost sight of the broad principles 
for which we should all strive? Have 
we kept aloof until we have begun to 
deteriorate? Is the young blood of the 
profession failing to make good? Are 
the young members trying to imitate the 
methods of their elders, instead of meet- 
ing the live problems of today with their 
own solutions? 

Are any or all of these the reasons we 
are off the track? 

The effectiveness of a system of edu- 
cation is dependent upon its thorough 
adjustment to its ever-changing environ- 
ment and its ability to serve the varying 
needs of a progressive people. 

During the recent World War, numer- 
ous foreign military officers, visiting the 
country, said that if they were absent 
from the front two months they would 
be entirely out of touch with the latest 
methods of warfare, and it would take 
some time for them to become acquainted 
with the new methods. A method is an 
organized plan of attack. It is a means 
toanend. It should be fluid. When its 
purpose is accomplished, the method is 
useless. Often it is necessary to change 
or abandon a method on short notice. If 
the method becomes the end, instead of 
the means to the end; if it becomes set, 
becomes a creed which must be blindly 
followed, then it is a menace to progress. 
We are in a great war in which education 
and her allies are opposed to ignorance, 
crime, disease and their associates.: We 
cannot afford to permanently attach our- 
selves to any method. A system of edu- 
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cation has the power to change the nature 
of a people in one generation, making of 
them a nation of warriors or of scientists. 
The teacher cannot escape his or her re- 
sponsibility when handling a proposition 
which has the power to make or break a 
nation. 

The desire to live by wits, and to shun 
honest production, has always been a 
great handicap to progress. An old 
French philosopher once said, “There are 
three classes of men: thieves, beggars, 
and producers.” The coming generation 
must be taught to honor those engaged in 
productive persuits and to despise slack- 
ers, whether they are rich or poor. Oc- 
cupational efficiency cannot be attained 
unless it is accompanied by the develop- 
ment of an understanding of civic re- 
sponsibilities. 

Whereas the industrial department 
must be so organized as to meet present 
and future requirements, it will be neces- 
sary first to thoroughly examine the gen- 
eral industrial situation and make a care- 
ful survey of local conditions. In ex- 
amining the genéral industrial conditions 
of yesterday, today, and tomorrow, it is 
noticeable that the time is passing when 
we can prepare our boys and girls to live 
at home and work with their fathers and 
mothers. The deaf are gathering in 
large numbers in our industrial centers. 
One factory now has seven hundred, an- 
other about two hundred, and a dozen or 
more from fifty toa hundred each. They 
are drifting into the smaller factories by 
ones and twos. This movement is. be- 
coming general, and from all appearances 
will continue to increase. It makes little 
difference whether or not you and I ap- 
prove, but it does make a difference 
whether or not we try to meet the educa- 
tional requirements these conditions de- 
mand. Neglect on our part is criminal. 
If we strive as hard as the deaf, success 
is assured. Suppose hard times should 
come and the deaf would fail to hold 
what they have won, should the blame be 
placed on us? ; 

Instead of the old-fashioned skilled 
artisan slowly performing his work with 
great care and precision, today forty men 
are doing the same work, each one per- 
forming a certain movement or a certain 


part of the work. These workmen per- 
form their duties continuously and with 
great speed. Not long ago, a laborer ap- 
plied for a position in a large factory as 
a skilled mechanic, and when questioned 
as to what he had been doing and the 
extent of his knowledge, it was ascer- 
tained that his only experience had been 
to put No. 4 nut in place. To get a good 
idea of conditions before the war, read 
the Technique of American Industry, by 
Charleston H. Parker, in the Atlantic 
Monthly of January, 1920, from which 
the following is quoted: 

“Look at that Slovak woman,” said the 
superintendent. She stood bending 
slightly forward, her dull eyes staring 
straight down, her elbow jerking back 
and forth, her hands jumping in nervous 
haste to keep up with the gang. These 
hands made one simple precise motion 
each second, 3,600 an hour, and all ex- 
actly the same. “She is one of the best 
workers we have,” the superintendent 
was saying. We moved closer and 
glanced at her face. Then we saw a 
strange contrast. The hands were swift, 
precise, intelligent. The face was stolid, 
vague, vacant. “It took a long time to 
pound the idea into her head,” the super- 
intendent continued ; “but when this grade 
of woman once absorbs an idea she holds 
it. She is too stupid to vary. She seems 
to have no other thought to distract her. 
She is as sure as a machine. For much of 
our work, this woman is the kind we want. 
Her mind is all on the table. 

“An agricultural laborer from Austria- 
Hungary can be made a one-piece 
moulder in three days, and in two days 
could be a finished core-maker. : 

“This subdivision of processes demands 
not only a minimum of technical knowl- 
edge, but also a passive stolid labor-class 
temperament. Against the dead, stupe- 
fying monotony of this work a virile 
laborer would rise.” 

These conditions are now changing. 
The most up-to-date plants are spending 
large sums in order to develop their man- 
power to the utmost. They find places 
where those of low intelligence can put 
No. 4 nuts in place, but they find that 


men of intelligence, who can perform 


any work in any department, are much 
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more valuable to the company. The old- 
time skilled mechanic, who accomplished 
little in a day, has gone. The incompe- 
tent laborer, who can only perform one 
act, is passing. The place is being filled 
by a man who can work as rapidly as the 
latter, but who has sufficient skill to 
handle any machine in the factory, and a 
thorough knowledge of every feature of 
the business. He knows just what he is 
doing. It is in these up-to-date factories 
that our deaf are assembling. If our 
schools are to be effective, the profession 
must make a thorough study of these 
conditions and find out what is required 
of the deaf and how they can best be 
prepared to meet the daily problems 
which will face them after they leave 
school. No system of education can long 
survive in a progressive country like the 
United States if it ignores the needs of 
the people it is educating. 

A thorough survey of local industrial 
conditions can be made by consulting the 
industrial leaders of the city, county, and 
State, by discussing the problems of the 
school with the principals of vocational 
schools, schools of industrial art and in- 
stitutions of technology, and by seeking 
the advice and suggestions of the Federal 
Board of Vocational Education. 

In addition to the above, a process of 
elimination may be employed to.advan- 
tage in determining what industries to 
teach. From a list of the leading in- 
dustries, select those which can best be 
taught in school, as many of them must 
necessarily be taught in the factory. 
Again, eliminate all except those most 
suitable for the deaf, and from these 
select the industries which offer the most 
jobs and the best opportunities. From 
these pick a few, a very few, which will 
afford the best development for the in- 
dividual talents of your pupils. Procure 
the best and latest equipment, employ the 
best teachers, and pay them well. De- 
velop these industries thoroughly. 

Permit me to outline the New Jersey 
plan of organization, which is simply an 
arrangement of the best practises to meet 
present and future requirements. The 
home-making industries are sewing and 
mending, cooking, baking, dressmaking, 
and millinery. The trades are printing 
(including hand composition, linotype 
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work, presswork, photo-engraving), me- 
chanical drawing, woodworking, and 
later, metal-working. In the academic 
department the pupils are graduated from 
the grammar school; then.they decide 
whether they will take the college pre- 
paratory course or devote a year to the 
completion of their trade. 

Kindergarten handwork is the begin- 
ning of the correlation of the two depart- 
ments. A trained kindergarten teacher 
from the public school has been employed 
to teach handwork to the beginning 
classes, which will be formed in two 
groups of about twenty each. This will 
relieve two trained teachers of the deaf 
at each period who can do special oral 
work with selected pupils. 

Believing that every child should know 
how to clean, press, and mend his or her 
clothing, a sort of sloyd class has been 
organized for those who are too young to 

o to the industries, but who are old 
enough to learn this art. 

Free-hand drawing is the foundation 
for practically all industrial work. It is 
taught as a means of expression, as a 
language, and must not be confused with 
the old-fashioned art school. All chil- 
dren above the kindergarten grade take 
this work. The teacher accompanies her 
class to the drawing-room and takes notes 
during this period, so that she will be 
better qualified to utilize it in her class- 
work, The academic classes use free- 
hand drawing for purposes of illustration, 
interpretation, and appreciation. 

In the industrial department, free-hand 
drawing is the basis of mechanical and 
architectural drawing, which in turn is 
necessary for woodworking, machine- 
shop practise, and designing of all kinds, 
Every pupil must know how to read a 
blue-print. Free-hand drawing is also 
the foundation of the applied arts. It 
assists the printer in forming a well-bal- 
anced and artistic page. The photo-en- 
graver requires it in all of his work and 
particularly with use of colors. It is of 
great value in embroidery, millinery, and 
dress-making. Even in domestic science 
it can be applied in the art of decorating 
the table or serving the food. The value 
of this fundamental work must not be 
overlooked, but it must be taught always 
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as a means of expression and apprecia- 
tion rather than an attempt at fine art. 

We expect, soon, to establish a short 
course in mechanical drawing and man- 
ual training for all pupils entering the in- 
dustrial department. After taking this 
course, they will be allotted to the various 
trades by a sort of committee on voca- 
tional guidance, composed of the prin- 
cipals of the academic and industrial de- 
partments and the various teachers of 
the boy or girl. The pupil’s likes and 
dislikes receive due consideration and his 
home environment and opportunities are 
not overlooked. All other things being 
equal, the boy or girl who is good in lan- 
guage will be sent to the printing office, 
and the pupil with a mathematical mind 
will take up mechanical drawing or wood- 
working. If a boy has artistic ability, 
he will either follow mechanical drawing 
or photo-engraving. The quick, nervous 
boy or girl may learn to be a linotype 
operator, while the heavy, slow, cool* 
headed boy may make a pressman, a 
metal-worker, or a wood-turner. It hap- 
pens, sometimes, that a tailor in embryo 
is found in the repairing class. It is im- 
possible to maintain a tailoring class for 
his benefit, so it is arranged with a tailor 
across the street to take him afternoons 
and Saturdays. Another boy, who does 
not seem to fit into any of the trades, may 
be sent to the baker or to the engineer. 
In some cases we have arranged for them 
to take night-work at the school of in- 
dustrial arts. Others work half the day 
in downtown printing offices. These, 
however, are exceptional cases. 

When it has been definitely determined 
that a pupil has reached his mental level 
in the academic grades, he is transferred 
to the industrial department. Here his 
entire time is devoted to the training and 
practise which will best qualify him for 
a useful life’s work. A teacher is de- 
tailed to teach shop language in the in- 
dustrial classes. They learn to describe 
what they and their companions do from 
time to time and acquire a knowledge of 
language which will enable them to in- 
telligently interpret the instructions of a 
future foreman. This vitalizes the lan- 
guage-work. Often boys and girls who 
take no interest in the language lessons 
of the academic department become very 


enthusiastic. So far, short sentences, 
memorized and used repeatedly, prove 
most satisfactory. Next year another 
teacher will be detailed to teach shop 
mathematics. A chemical laboratory is 
being equipped in order to give a brief 
outline in general chemistry and a pre- 
paratory course for photo-engraving. 
The cooking teacher will also use the 
laboratory from time to time, thus cor- 
relating the two departments by the teach- 
ing of science as well as art, language, 
and mathematics. The .doctor and. nurse 
will also have use of it. Before gradu- 
ating from the industrial department, the 
pupil, in addition to preliminary work, 
must take two hours a day in the indus- 
trial department for a period of at least 
five years, and then must devote not less 
than one year exclusively to the trade in 
which he specializes. It sometimes re- 
quires a year and a half or two years for 
a pupil to qualify. Often graduates of 
the grammar school return to complete 
the industrial course. A night school in 
English is maintained for such industrial 
pupils. 

All academic teachers not holding State 
certificates are required to take special 
courses, among which is a course in man- 
ual training. The teachers first go into 
the woodworking department and learn 
to make various articles for their own 
use. They soon become familiar with 
shop language and shop mathematics and 
they carry the shop spirit back to the 
school-room. In the same manner, they 
visit the other industrial departments, 
printing, dress-making, and domestic sci- 
ence. It is hoped sometime to have our 
industrial teachers visit the academic 
classes and to take special oral training, 
and to learn more of psychology and the 
methods of teaching, so that they may 
more thoroughly co-operate with the aca- 
demic department. 

The instructor in each industrial de- 
partment acts as an employment agent 
for the boys and girls finishing the work 
in his or her department. By a card in- 
dex system, they keep in touch with the 
pupils after they leave school. Expe- 
rience certificates will be issued to pupils 
who have successfully followed their 
trade for a period of three years. 

It is not within the province of this 
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paper to discuss the merits of the various 
industries or the methods of teaching 
them, but rather to give a picture of the 
conditions we are facing and the prob- 
lems we must solve, and to show that the 
proper organization of an industrial de- 
partment and its correlation with aca- 
demic work will go a long way in over- 
coming present difficulties. Each institu- 
tion must necessarily select industries 
which will conform to local needs and 
must work out a plan of correlation to 
meet its particular situation. 


Printing, the fifth industry of the. 


United States, is most commonly taught 
in schools for the deaf, on account of the 
strong support it gives the academic de- 
partment in teaching the use of the Eng- 
lish language. Printing is taught both 
as a cultural art and as a trade. In most 
public schools it is taught purely as a 
cultural art. Hence the manual training 
is confined principally to hand composi- 
tion. The teacher of the past generation 
dwelt at large upon the benefit of Latin 
as an aid to a better understanding of 
English grammar. Most teachers of to- 
day doubt the value of grammar as for- 
merly taught. The method of presenting 
that subject has undergone a great change 
in recent years, and it has been replaced 
to a large extent by English composition. 
Printing is today recognized as one of 
the greatest aids in. teaching English and 
English composition. 

Handwork of all kinds, -after once 
thoroughly learned, becomes work. Too 
much handwork will interfere with the 
educational value of any trade. If ad- 
dressing the school paper becomes such 
a task that it detracts from the educa- 
tional value of the printing department, 
buy an addressing machine. Likewise if 
folding the paper ceases to be of educa- 
tional value, get a folding machine. 
Learning to operate these machines will 
be educational. If printing or any other 
industry is to be taught as a trade, much 
machinery should be used and the shop 
should, as nearly as possible, resemble a 
factory. The deaf are apt to slam and 
bang delicate machinery in a most abusive 
fashion unless they have been trained to 
handle it with great care; to treat it as a 
musician does his violin, to think of it as 

an engineer does his engine. It is grati- 
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fying to hear some of the alumni describe 
the manner in which the linotype re- 
sponds to their touch; how they feel its 
every throb and vibration, and how they 
control it as though it were a living part 
of their being. How the boss marvels at 
this accomplishment. If boys or girls 
once learn this art they can soon master 
any machine with proper training. The 
deaf make good mechanics on account of 
the power of concentration developed in 
overcoming their handicap and on ac- 
count of acute visual perception and the 
quickness and nimbleness of their fingers. 
Printing, properly taught, requires a cor- 
relation of language, art, and manual 
skill. This also applies to most indus- 
tries, and the value to be derived from 
the proper application of art must not be 
underestimated. .Much has been written 
along these lines, and for further details 
I wish to call your attention to an article 
published in the June issue of the Jndus- 
trial Arts Magazine, “Printing a Fine 
Art,” by E. E. Sheldon, and to an article 
by Arnold Levitas on “Typesetting in 
Educating the Illiterate,” in the Ameri- 
can Printer of February 20, 1919. 

A great portion of the life of each in- 
dividual is spent in preparing for the 
work he or she is to do. They have a 
short time in which they do or do not 
perform their aggressive and progressive 
work. The balance of their time is spent 
in smoothing out the rough places in the 
work they have already done. They 
function by habit; they live upon their 
reputation. In training and practise they 
discover certain things which bring them 
success. If it were not for old age and 
death, they would become unbalanced 
and block the wheels of progress. What 
a freak any genius would become if he 
could retain his youth indefinitely! The 
young blood of each generation must be 
held responsible for seeing that the sys- 
tems of education are made applicable to 
the practical problems of theirtime. They 
must jump into the struggle and make 
good. The older members of the pro- 
fession from a distance may see many 
things not noticeable to those at close 
range; hence the value of their advice 
and suggestions.must not be underesti- 
mated; but if the younger generation is 
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weak and the older generation strong, 
progress will be deferred. It was no- 
ticed in the beginning of this article that 
the public schools far surpassed the 
schools for the deaf in the last decade. 
It must not be understood by this that 
the schools for the deaf are behind the 
average public school, but it means they 
have lost their leadership. Twenty years 
ago educators of the deaf were author- 
ities on vocational education and on the 
teaching of speech. The authorities of 
that time are references of the present. 
Today educators of the deaf are not num- 
bered among the leaders in vocational 
work or even the authorities on the for- 
mation of vowel sounds or the correction 
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of defective speech. Public school edu- 
cators have come into our field and beaten 
us at our own game. The public schools 
are preparing for another great drive in 
the coming decade. The slogan will be 
“Occupational efficiency and civic re- 
sponsibility.” The elder members of the 
profession did their bit in their day, and 
whether we shall be slackers or shall as- 
sume a leadership in the coming educa- 
tional crusade will depend entirely on the 
young men and the young women of our 
profession. Let us set aside our petty 
jealousies and forget our little differ- 
ences. Let us not make a religion of any 
method, but keep our eyes and our 
thoughts ever on the goal we are to gain. 


RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT* 
By PERCIVAL HALL, LITT. D. + 


HUNDRED years have passed since 

the opening of the Pennsylvania 
Institution for the Deaf and Dumb. This 
span of time covers, with the exception 
of a few years, the history of the educa- 
tion of the deaf in this country. It is 
well sometimes to pause in the rush and 
pressure of daily work in order to re- 
view a long period in any line of en- 
deavor. Some part of such a period may 
be discouraging; for real progress is 
often slow and conditions in any profes- 
sion at some one time may be unfavor- 
able. We need occasionally a backward 
look through even a whole century to 
give the worker of the present day a full 
realization of what has been accomplished 
and to give him hope and inspiration for 
the future. 

Certainly we may look back with pride 
and with congratulation on what has 
been done for the educational uplifting 
of the deaf of this country since this 
great institution was founded. Pitiful 
indeed was the lot of the deaf child of 
America in the eighteenth century. No 
school existed then in America for his 
instruction. Of all those who must have 
been deprived of their hearing in that 
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time, as far as we know only three or 
four chosen ones were fortunate enough 
to be sent abroad for education. Even 
after the parent school at Hartford was 
opened, in 1817, the New York School in 
1818, and the Pennsylvania Institution in 
1820, there still must have grown to man- 
hood and womanhood, among the millions 
of souls in our country, hundreds of deaf 
children uneducated, untrained in hand, 
in mind and spirit, whose unhappy lot 
we can hardly in this day imagine. 

Even after the establishment of a large 
number of our schools for the education 
of the deaf, the period of time granted 
for the education of our children was 
very brief. Institutions were looked 
upon by the general public as charitable 
asylums, where unfortunate creatures 
were to be kept for a period of years and 
trained as far as possible to make them- 
selves useful. 

Equipment and accommodation for 
children were meager and the provision 
for the comfort of teachers and officers 
were far inferior to those expected by the 
pupils of the present day. In character, 
in enthusiasm, and in force, however, the 
teachers and principals of schools for the 
deaf in that early time measured up to a 
remarkably high standard. There can 
be no doubt but that the advance in the 
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education of the deaf through the cen- 
tury past has been due more to this than 
to any other one cause. 

It may be interesting to follow some 
of the developments in our schools dur- 
ing that first century of work. We may 
also compare them with movements in 
the education of normal children. 

At first practically all instruction of 
deaf children was given in residential 
schools, where the children spent nine 
months of the year in large groups, gen- 
erally sleeping in dormitories, having 
their meals in one main dining-room, and 
receiving instruction in classes of large 
size. As time has passed, many day 
schools have sprung up, especially in the 
larger cities, where the deaf children may 
go back and forth from their homes with 
some degree of safety, and now a con- 
siderable proportion, especially of our 
younger children, receive instruction in 
this way. 

Instead of large classes, we find the 
constant endeavor to reduce the number 
of our children taught together to a maxi- 
mum of ten or twelve. Gradually the 
cottage plan for housing children in the 
residential schools has gained in favor 
and is being carried out in new construc- 
tion, so that more and more our schools 
have come to the homelike atmosphere. 

It is interesting to note, in making 
comparisons with schools for normal 
children, how a movement entirely in 
the opposite direction has in the mean- 
time been taking place, and how the pub- 
lic school has become more and more of 
an institution. Many hearing children 
have been found to be undernourished, 
in bad physical condition, and lacking in 
“ discipline. So now they are provided 
with, or at least allowed to buy, warm 
and nourishing meals at school. They 
are given medical and dental examina- 
tions in schools. They are supervised at 
playgrounds in the vicinity of school 
buildings by trained assistants; and, be- 
cause it is found that parents will not 
properly supervise their study at home, 
it is now planned in some cities to have 
them remain after school hours for study 
periods under supervision. So it would 
seem that some of the advantages of 
home life, such as smaller grouping and 
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more personal attention, have been grad- 
ually adopted in our residential schools 
for the deaf, while in our general public- 
school development the advantages long 
enjoyed by our residential schools for 
the deaf, as to proper feeding, studying 
under supervision, medical examination, 
organized play, etc., are being recognized 
and utilized for hearing children. 

The attitude of the public, or at least 
public officials, toward the deaf and their 
education during the century past has 
been slowly but surely modified. In most 
places in our country it is now realized 
that the education of deaf children of 
the State is not a charity, but a necessary 
part of the State educational work, which 
should be given to the deaf and to other 
special classes as a right and not as a 
matter of charity. 

One of the most important principles 
in the education of the deaf since its 
very foundation in our country has been 
the insistence on trades teaching in our 
residential schools and in our larger day 
schools. Trades teaching in our schools 
in the past was highly developed in com- 
parison with the work done in the public 
schools for normal children. Supple- 
mented. by manual training for our 
younger children, this work has no doubt 
been one of the chief factors in making 
our deaf children into independent, self- 
supporting citizens, whose return to the 
State in their labor far exceeds all the 
expense of their education as_handi- 
capped children. 

Another most interesting development 
in the work with our deaf children has 
been the improvement in the teaching of 
speech and lip-reading. This has been 
so gratifying as to be almost a danger 
lest we forget what true education is. 
I do not believe, no matter how much has 
been accomplished in recent years on the 
material side of our schools in physical 
care, in equipment, or in the improvement 
in attention to speech, that we have been 
able to find teachers of a higher type 
than those who instructed our pupils a 
hundred years ago. Nor can we fail to 
admire the results obtained by those 
teachers employing writing, finger spell- 
ing, and signs to a large extent with all 
of their pupils. The written records of 
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the educated deaf men and women of 
those earlier years preserved in the 
American Annals of the Deaf and vari- 
ous other publications show conclusively 
the high standard of thought and expres- 
sion reached by those deaf pupils of the 
older time and urge us on to higher ac- 
complishment in the mental development 
of our children. 

It is undoubtedly true that the speech 
of many deaf children may have been 
neglected in olden days. Quite likely 
not enough stress was laid upon the sub- 
ject of speech-reading. Gradually, 
through the investigations of our special 
educators themselves, through the interest 
of parents and friends, more and more of 
the school-work of our children has been 
done by means of speech and more time 
and attention has been given to speech- 
reading, until now every child entering 
a school may be sure of a fair trial as an 
oral pupil. As long as this is done with 
due justice to mental growth, we are on 
the right road. 

Many other interesting developments 
have taken place in the hundred years 
that have just gone by. Our schools 
have become recognized as educational 
institutions which should be managed en- 
tirely separately from politics. The term 
of years during which children may re- 
main in school at the expense of the State 
has been increased almost everywhere. 
This has made. possible the establishment 
of a college for the deaf in Washington 
where the graduates of our State schools 
may pursue a higher education compar- 
able with that of the smaller colleges of 
our country and fit themselves to become 
teachers, chemists, ministers, and pro- 
fessional men and women in various 
other lines. This opportunity for higher 
education has been eagerly seized upon 
by over a thousand deaf young men and 
women in the past fifty-six years. Many 
of them are numbered among the gradu- 
ates of the Mt. Airy School. 

Appropriations for .maintenance of 
State schools and of the day schools have 
been made more liberal and in a number 
of cases older institutions poorly situated 
for growth have been abandoned and re- 
placed by complete groups of new build- 
ings modern in arrangement and comfort. 
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As a result, no doubt, of the World 
War and the consequent scarcity of labor, 
the value of the deaf workman has be- 
come better recognized. Many large 
manufacturing concerns are seeking the 
services of the deaf workman, recogniz- 
ing that his unusual care and quicker 
sight make him no more subject to acci- 
dent than other workers, and that his 
regular habits of life and attention to 
work learned during his instruction in 
school make him a far more dependable 
helper than many who have their hear- 
ing. 

In this long period of steady develop- 
ment and growth in the education of the 
deaf, the Pennsylvania Institution for 
the Deaf and Dumb has played a splendid 
part. It has been a model in equipment, 
in management, and in instruction. It 
has trained for useful life thousands of 
deaf young men and women from the 
State of Pennsylvania and many others 
who have come from elsewhere to take 
advantage of the superior work done 
here. So it is a great pleasure for me, 
as a representative of the Convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf, to 
join in the celebration of your one hun- 
dredth anniversary and to pay tribute to 
the splendid work that has been done by 
your Board of Directors, by Dr. Crouter, 
and by their predecessors in their able 
management of this school. 

When we gather on such an occasion 
to rejoice over what has been accom- 
plished in the past and to congratulate 
those who have worked so faithfully for 
this accomplishment, it may not seem en- 
tirely out of place to look forward also 
to the coming years with hopes and sug- 
gestions for accomplishment in the fu- 
ture. . 

In the first place, there must be given 
to the public through the years to come 
more definite information about the deaf 
and their education. This should be con- 
tinued until all thinking people realize 
that the education of our children is in 
nowise a charity, but a duty on the part 
of the State, and that our schools must 
never be in any way used as political 
machinery of any part of our govern- 
ment. ‘They should be accepted by every 
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one as educational institutions for the 
training of useful citizens. 

It is discouraging to find at the present 
day, after a century’s work with our 
children, how many mistaken impressions 
as to our schools and our deaf people still 
exist in the mind of the average person. 
Our boards of directors, our organiza- 
tions of teachers, our alumni, our papers 
published in the interest of the deaf, 
should seek publicity through every right 
channel to spread the truth in regard to 
our work. And may I say in passing 
that exaggerated claim of accomplish- 
ment and the exploitation of phenomenal 
work on the part of a few of our. pupils 
will be of no real benefit in our work in 
the coming century. 

Secondly, our profession, in order to 
accomplish the work that should be done, 
must attract to it young men and young 
women of education and character. Con- 
ditions of work and living must be made 
attractive for our teachers and officers. 
It must be recognized that those who 
take part in any of the school-work, com- 
ing in contact hour after hour, day after 
day, with those whom we have in charge, 
must be people of character and refine- 
ment and must be compensated liberally 
for their important work. Supervisors, 
matrons, teachers of industry, as well as 
teachers of academic classes, mold the 
characters of the children with whom 
they associate so intimately. In truth, 
this association outside of the actual 
study and recitation of lessons is often 
the more important part in the develop- 
ment of the future man or woman. The 
school officer must then be put on the 
social and financial footing of the teacher 
and both must receive living wages. 

In the third place, still more liberal 
support in a financial way must be given 
to our schools. Proper school equip- 
ment, proper housing conditions, teachers 
and officers of education and character 
cannot be obtained without such support. 
Liberal expenditures for the education of 
youth, if wisely directed, mean increase 
of production, higher standards of living, 
and better citizenship for those who are 
educated. 

In the fourth place, we must see in the 
coming century a further movement in 
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many of our schools toward the further 
development of the home spirit. This 
may be fostered by the housing of our 
children in small groups, with a larger 
number of housemothers and housefath- 
ers, by the provision of books and toys, 
games and recreation such as the normal 
child expects to have and does have. 

This will mean the rebuilding of some 
of our older institutions. It will mean 
the moving of some of them from present 
cramped quarters. It will mean the ex- 
penditure of large sums of money; but 
it is bound to come. And yet the success 
of the bringing of the home life and spirit 
into our schools is not, and never will be, 
a mere matter of money, dormitories, 
and small groups of children. There 
must be in the hearts of the authorities 
of our schools and their assistants a love 
for children and for this home spirit, or 
we shall never find it in our institutions. 

The fifth hope that I wish to express 
is for uniform compulsory education 
laws, forcing into our schools for from 
ten to fifteen years all deaf children of 
every State. It has already been shown 
by fairly accurate tests that our children 
are from two to four years behind nor- 
mal children in their mental development. 
Their progress, once entered in school, is 
about as rapid as that of normal children. 
They should, therefore, be kept in our 
schools until they are eighteen to twenty 
years of age. 

With this compulsory education of all 
of our deaf children, it will be all the 
more necessary to employ liberal methods 
of instruction. In the century to come, 
it will be recognized that each child is an 
individual. Each is a separate problem. 
Each must be tested mentally and phys- 
ically at frequent intervals, and school- 
work and shop-work and play outside of 
school must be varied to develop to the 
fullest extent the possibilities of each 
separate child. 

Another problem in the century .to 
come, which our schools will meet suc- 
cessfully, I am sure, is the training of 
the hand. There is no doubt that a large 
part of the past success of the education 
of the deaf has come from the compara- 
tively good manual training which has 
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been given to our boys and girls. In the 
years to come this must be developed 
still further. The highest grade of 
teachers and equipment must be pro- 
vided. Our girls must receive much 
more training in household management, 
in preparation of foods, care of children, 
care of the sick, and our boys must be 
trained to use the hand and brain to- 
gether as one. 

Lastly, and to my mind most important 
in the work of the coming century, is the 
development of our boys and girls as 
citizens. They must be taught the laws 
of our country, the principles on which 
it was founded, their rights and duties as 
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citizens. We must develop in them 
loyalty, love for their schools, love for 
their homes, love for their country, and 
love for their Creator. In all of these 
things, this great Pennsylvania institu- 
tion and the many other splendid insti- 
tutions for deaf children in our country 
will join and work together in the century 
to come, and though no one of us will 
be here to celebrate the two hundredth 
anniversary of this school, we all of us 
know that the seeds which have been 
sown by those who have worked here so 
faithfully will grow and bring forth 
more good fruit and another day of re- 
joicing. 


THE TEACHING OF HISTORY * 


By J. SCHUYLER LONG t 


HEN I was a boy I read a story 

in the Youth’s Companion about 
Ethan Allen, captain of the Green Moun- 
tain Boys. As the story went, some of 
Allen’s friends had accepted a wager de- 
fending his reputation for courage. The 
conditions of the wager required that 
Allen go to a certain cemetery on a dark 
night, especially propitious for the ap- 
pearance of ghosts, enter a certain vault 
therein, remove the lid from a particular 
coffin on a shelf, and, reaching in, place 
his hand upon the skull of the dead man 
therein. Allen agreed. On a night se- 
lected by the interested persons Allen 
went to the cemetery alone, entered the 
vault, and proceeded to carry out the 
terms of the wager. Just as he was about 
to touch the skull, a sepulchral voice 
called out, 

“Beware! That is my skull!” 

“All right, old top; I won’t hurt you,” 
said Allen easily. 

He then replaced the cover of the cof- 
fin, and, going to another part of the 
vault, repeated the performance at an- 
other coffin. As before, at the critical 
moment, the voice repeated, 

“Beware! That is my skull!” 





*Read at the Joint Convention at Mt. Airy, 
-Pa., June 28-July 3, 1920. 
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“Oh, no!” said Allen. laughing, “no 
man ever had two skulls.” 

Now this story greatly impressed my 
youthful imagination with the icea of 
Allen’s courage and got me interested in 
the events in which he had a part, and I 
became interested in the reading of his- 
tory. I much preferred the stories to 
the text-book, and if I did not learn more 
from them I at least remembered better 
what I had read. 

The introduction of this story here 
may appear irrelevant, but I want to il- 
lustrate therefrom two or more points. 
And I venture to say that most of you 
will remember the story long after you 
have forgotten the other things I shall 
say in this paper, and then you will agree 
with me, at least on one of these points. 

First, I will say that, whether we 
realize it fully or not, we are greatly in- 
fluenced by our early impressions and 
the methods used in our own education, 
when we come to play the réle of edu- 
cators ourselves. We recall the success 
or failure in our own case, and try to 
avoid the mistakes of our old teachers 
when we have weighed them in the bal- 
ance and found them wanting. 

I suppose it is a common experience 
to realize long after we have studied 
history that Columbus did not start on 
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his voyage from Palos with the sole pur- 
pose of discovering a new country, and 
that the Civil War was not fought for 
the sole purpose of freeing the slaves in 
the South; and probably for that reason 
you always tried carefully to make these 
two points clear when it fell to your lot 
to teach these things; and very probably 
you did not succeed, for a child remem- 
bers one important fact and is apt to 
draw his own conclusions. 

The other point I want to bring out is 
the value of the story in history teaching. 
The early teaching of history should be 
almost wholly through stories. Later, 
when the text-book stage is reached, it is 
worth while to have a book of history 
stories from the supplementary reading 
library to read in connection with, or as 
a part of, the history work. I also count 
it time well spent to stop in the midst of 
a recitation and tell a pointed story perti- 
nent to the subject in hand or the person 
mentioned. 

The study of history may be begun as 
soon as the child can understand and con- 
struct simple sentences. The usual prac- 
tise in this—that is, to use pictures of 
Columbus, Washington, Lincoln, and 
other prominent Americans, of the pil- 
grims, and pictures of historical events, 
in appropriate months, and weave stories 
about them—is the best way to do it. 
Use pictures carefully selected, and aim 
at character and significance rather than 
numbers. 

The third year is none too early to be- 
gin the use of manuscript history for 
study. A year or so later easy text-books 
like those of Anna Davis, Miss Beattie, 
or some book of history stories may be 
used to advantage. Manuscript lessons 
are all right, but a child feels more like 
he is studying something when he reads 
it out of a book. When you do use a 
text-book, use it. I do not like the sim- 
plifying process that so many teachers 
employ. They say the language is too 
hard, and proceed to rewrite the whole 
book. In this way they give the impres- 
sion that there is one standard of lan- 
guage for the deaf and another for the 
hearing. The language may be hard. It 
is our business to make pupils understand 
ordinary language, not to construct a 
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special language for them. Let it be a 
little harder than they are used to, so 
that they will have to study to under- 
stand it. What profit is there in giving 
them that which requires no effort to 
master? Carefully prepared questions, 
explanation in class, and a topical repro- 
duction will serve the purpose of simpli- 
fying and elucidating. 

When pupils have reached the eighth 
grade, and in some cases earlier, we take 
up the real study of history, and at this 
period I favor the topical method of 
study. Unless we can bring events to- 
gether, point out cause and effect, trace 
the results from the beginning, and draw 
the moral, history is of little value. We 
are too prone to follow the text-book 
from day to day, and think we are teach- 
ing history if we get the pupils to answer 
a few questions and correctly state a few 
facts as given in the book. We are apt 
to overlook the fact that the book puts 
down in chronological order and leaves 
it to us to correlate and bring together. 
It is for us, then, to guide the pupil in 
the study of these facts and impress on 
him the high lights so that he will be able 
to draw conclusions and observe results. 
To do this, great care must be taken in 
asking questions. This is most important, 
for the pupil will follow the lead of the 
questions in the development of his men- 
tal picture and impressions. 

The most satisfactory and successful 
method I have used in carrying out the 
topical plan is to use what I call a “ques- 
tion outline” and which I use in the re- 
production of stories. In brief, the plan 
is as follows: 

Make out a list of questions, keeping 
always in mind the form of the completed 
narrative which the answers will make. 
These questions may be given out as an 
evening study lesson, with answers to be 
brought to school next morning, or they 
may be given orally, as a class recitation, 
the answers to be afterwards written on 
the blackboard or taken down. 

Have the questions answered with the 
short answer. This is for two reasons: 
First, because these answers form the 
preliminary step and must be correct; 
second, you are sure from the answer 
given in this way whether the pupil un- 
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derstands the question and gives the exact 
information demanded. He might give a 
whole paragraph from memory in answer 
to a question and it would apparently be 
right, but he might have no understand- 
ing of the question itself or of the 
answer. 

When the short answers have been cor- 
rected or written upon the board, the 
pupil proceeds to combine the questions 
and answers into a connected narrative, 
occasionally putting two answers to- 
gether. The questions and answers lose 
their identity as such, in the form of a 
story, and it then reads like a narrative. 
This form is used with pupils not yet 
mature enough in mind to read, digest, 
and reproduce the text. When they 
reach that stage an ordinary outline will 
suffice. 

I take it that the purpose of history is 
not merely to store away certain facts in 
the mind, but to teach the pupils those 
steps in our national development whereby 
we have arrived at our present position 
as a people. Else what is the use of his- 
tory? We are making voters for the 
future and they should know something 
of the history of the past. Not only this, 
but they must realize that they are living 
in a period of history-making, and should 
study the events around them. History 
will then mean something besides a series 
of events with dates attached. The pu- 
pil must, of course, learn and memorize 
a great many things, the full significance 
of which he will not now understand; 
but as he grows older and increases his 
knowledge he will be able to put those 
things together with others he learns, and 
form judgments. 

Keep in mind this purpose and teach 
with a definite aim in view. 


DISCUSSION OF DR. LONG’S PAPER BY 
MABEL ELLERY ADAMS* ~- 


I wonder how many persons in this 
room remember Edward Everett Hale’s 
story My Double and How He Undid 
Me. It is the story of an overworked 
minister who obtained rest and spiritual 
opportunity by sending a properly dressed 
chore-man double to all the banquets and 
boards and public meetings, while he 
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stayed at home and attended to his true 
parish work. The double was not an 
orator, of course, but with a good deal 
of coaching he learned four speeches, 
which, with an ingratiating mumble, suf- 
ficed to carry him through a year of so- 
called public duty. These four speeches 
were as follows: 

1. “Very well, thank you, and you?” 

2. “I am very glad you liked it.” 

3. “There has been so much said, and 
so well said, that I will not occupy the 
time.” 

4. “I agree, in general, with my friend 
on the other side of the room.” 

Now, I feel very much like making 
use of No. 4 and No. 3, “I agree in gen- 
eral with my friend on the other side of 
the room,” and “So much has been said, 
and so well said, that I will not occupy 
the time,” and sitting down forthwith. 
Everybody here would be just as well off, 
and probably better; for it is from the 
social intercourse, and the spirit of the 
occasion, and the actual sight of the lead- 
ers in the profession, that we get the 
benefit from these conventions, rather 
than from the papers and discussions 
which are prepared beforehand. 

However, conventions must have pro- 
grams, and programs must have papers, 
and papers must have discussion, no 
matter how amicably everybody may 
agree on all the main points; so I pro- 
ceed to fulfill my destiny. 

I took a course in psychology once, 
under the late Josiah Royce, called “The 
Theory of Knowledge.” One of the few 
things I remember about it was that our 
life is necessarily ordered upon a system 
of presuppositions—that is, we are obliged 
to take certain things for granted in or- 
der to live at all. We take for granted 
that we shall be alive tomorrow, that the 
sun will rise and set, and that, in order 
to live inthe world, we must wear clothes, 
and eat, and drink, although I must ad- 
mit that some of these fundainental pre- 
suppositions seem to be growing a little 
less certain at present; for it is a fact 
that fashionable femininity does not have 
to presuppose wearing so many clothes; 
the high cost of living does not permit 
folks in general to presuppose they must 
eat as much as they used to, and the 
amended Constitution does not allow 
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masculinity to presuppose quite what it 
used to in regard to drinking. However, 
it is true that we have to proceed in life 
on some presuppositions, and I have al- 
ways founded my history teaching on a 
‘few fundamental ones of my own— 
truths which I have striven bravely, but 
not always successfully, to impress upon 
my children, so that there would come a 
time when these truths would be pre- 
suppositions for them—fundamental 
propositions, which could be depended 
upon as so firmly imbedded in their ap- 
perceptive bases that no doubts would 
ever arise concerning them. 

The first and most important of these 
propositions has to do with time. “It is 
an attempt to let the dead past bury its 
dead. Perhaps its most concrete expres- 
sion may be found in the following as- 
sertions: Columbus is dead; he is not 
alive now. John Cabot is dead; he is not 
alive now. George Washington is dead ; 
he is not alive now. George III is dead, 
and so on. I sometimes wish the school 
histories would include a picture of the 
grave of every departed hero, with his 
name legibly engraved on the headstone. 
The same picture would do for all of 
them, if they could contrive to change 
the names. I shouldn’t in the least mind 
if Julius Czsar’s inscription were written 
in plain English. What I need is con- 
vincing evidence that the past is past, 
and goes back a long way. I am afraid 
this sounds rather flippant, but it isn’t, 
really; for I think every teacher of his- 
tory to deaf pupils will bear me out when 
I say that the deaf need much definite 
teaching to bring them to a realization of 
historical periods and the relation be- 
tween time was and time is. 

I entirely agree with Dr. Long as to 
the lasting effect of early impressions. 
My father was a great story-teller and a 
most dramatic one. I was brought up on 
tales of colonial times, Indian stories, and 
family traditions, and they always began 
with some expression which made me 
realize their place in the past. “When 
father was a little boy, thirty years ago” ; 
“When Great-grandfather Lemuel started 
for Concord Fight, on April 18, 1775”; 
“When the last Indians in Milton lived 
in a hut on Great-great-grandfather 
John’s farm,” and so on. When I went 
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to ride, there were always stories about 
the early settlers and their doings, and 
how different the town must have looked 
then. 

All this was history teaching, of course, 
although not so recognized, and when at 
a suitable stage I first learned “In four- 
teen hundred and ninety-two Columbus 
sailed the ocean blue,” I promptly asked 
“What for?” but I did not say, “Is he 
dead ?” for there had been built up in me 
an apperceptive basis for history which 
made me know he was dead. 

Now, the deaf children I have known 
have very little knowledge at all compar- 
able with the tradition which almost all 
hearing children get from their elders in 
varying degree, and therefore are greatly 
lacking in the historical sense. 

I have always tried to link up my time- 
work in history with both the calendar 
and the arithmetic. Starting with the 
familiar “this year, last year, year before 
last,” and so on, we think of some well- 
known happening of a recent year. 
Three years ago baby sister was born. 
Five years ago Henry first came to 
school. Ten years ago Dominick’s fam- 
ily came in a big ship from Italy, and 
so on. Sometimes I have used a num- 
ber of old calendars of the appropriate 
years, because children bred up strictly 
on calendars, as ours are, have their time 
sense closely linked with it, and to see 
twelve calendars of twelve past years 
lying on the floor, one beyond the other, 
and to realize that each one represents 
all the days that might have been marked 
off and all the months that might have 
been torn off in a year gives them an 
idea within their grasp of the lapse of 
time. As we go back farther and farther 
we put events against dates and make one 
or two sentences. The essential thing is 
to have the figures of the date mean a 
period of time to the class. 1898—Span- 
ish War. In 1898 we had a war with 
Spain. That was twenty-two years ago. 
My father was a soldier in that war. 
1873—the Boston Fire. That was forty- 
seven years ago. My grandfather saw 
that fire. 

When the children have done this sort 
of thing for some time they become in- 
terested in finding dates on pictures and 
inscriptions and in reckoning up how 
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many years ago this or that happened. 
We make rather a point of the limitations 
of human life, establishing once and for 
all the fact that nobody can remember 
events which occurred before he was 
born, that nobody is alive now who was 
alive a hundred years ago, that only a 
man as old as grandfather can remember 
the. Battle of Gettysburg, and so on. 

All this work will gradually build up 
a sense of the past, when events took 
place which they can learn about in their 
history, which were true, but which are 
not happening now, and after long and 
patient effort will almost, but not quite, 
eliminate the “Is Columbus dead now ?” 
of each twelfth of October. 

Another fundamental presupposition 
which I try to establish (and this is only 
another way of saying what Dr. Long 
has already said) is that people were the 
same long, long ago as they are now. 
From this grows the imaginary living in 
the period in question. Sometimes they 
dramatize the life of long ago, always in 
impromptu fashion, and sometimes they 
live it in imagination and describe it in 
letters written from Plymouth to a little 
cousin in England, or from a fort on the 
Ohio to grandmother in Philadelphia, or 
from a soldier at Valley Forge to his 
wife in New England. Whatever the 
theme, I try to lead them to make a story 
for themselves which fits a given histor- 
ical situation. They like to do this, but, 
better than anything else, they like to 
draw serial stories which show exactly 
how their heroes and heroines dressed 
and looked and behaved. Our art teacher 
trains our children from babyhood to do 
free-hand sketching, and we find the 
power thus developed of the greatest 
possible aid in history. (Here is a 
chance to use the project method if you 
are interested in it.) 

All the results of self-expression—the 
dramatization, the letters, and the pic- 
tures—are crude, of course, and the mis- 
taken assumptions are often very funny, 
but the children realize two things every 
time: First, that the names in their books 
belonged to persons—real, live persons— 
and, second, that those’ persons lived in 
a world of real people—fathers and moth- 
ers and children, soldiers and sailors and 


storekeepers, ministers, priests, and teach- 
ers—a world like their world, except that 
the people wore different clothes and had 
different surroundings. This brings me 
to a third set of presuppositions (used in 
Professor Royce’s sense) which I try to 
lay down. 

In the long, long ago, before 1492, 
there were no white people in America. 
Only the Indians lived here. They lived 
in wigwams, and so on, and so on. You 
all know the subject-matter of these les- 
sons and it sounds easy. But ts it? Ask 
the history teacher who has tried to 
plumb the depths. I have found it neces- 
sary to get categorical negative state- 
ments to the effect that there were no 
trolleys, no railroads, no churches, and 
no schools, no stores, no wireless, no air- 
ships, no submarines, no ice-cream, no 
toy-balloons, and so on. That reminds 
me that once, after what I considered a 
most successful lesson on the needs of 
the Pilgrims, we undertook to make out 
an informal bill of lading for the May- 
flower, and the first two items suggested 
were wireless and barrels of ice-cream! 
You know, it is funny to think of the 
Pilgrim Fathers with that combination ; 
but it isn’t any funnier than some of the 
things our lawmakers do when they don’t 
quite enter into the situation. And that 
is what we must try to make our deaf 
children do—enter into the situation. 

What Dr. Long says of all early his- 
tory teaching centering about stories 
seems to me to be so self-evident as to 
need no argument. I only wish we had 
more books which really told stories, in- 
stead of strings of anecdotes often con- 
cealing the point within a mass of ir- 
relevant material. 

I am glad to find that Dr. Long puts 
the teaching of what he calls “real his- 
tory” as late as the eighth grade. To my 
mind, the present-day attempt to bring 
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knowledge of subject-matter, and college 
reasoning and generalization down into 
the elementary grades is little short of a 
curse. If you will read over a ‘sixth- 
grade course of study, for example, you 
will often find in it basic ideas, from 
which the pupils are expected to make 
deductions and inferences which you 
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thought you were doing pretty well to 
understand when you were a junior in 
college. 

It does seem as though when a com- 
mittee of teachers gets together to make 
out a course of study its aim is to show 
how great is the aggregate knowledge of 
all its members rather than what it is 
common sense to expect the children to 
understand. You may say that we 
teachers of the deaf know better, but 
every one of us in his heart of hearts 
knows that he is profoundly impressed 
by the work of the educational system 
about him; desirous of feeling his work 
to be in harmony with it, and ,conse- 
quently under constant temptation to see 
what he can do about making his pupils 
understand, for example, the debt the 
present American civilization owes to 
Egypt, Assyria, Greece, and Rome. With 
the telling of stories culled from the folk- 
lore or the history of these countries I 
have no quarrel, provided they are re- 
spectable; but to try to make eleven- 
year-old children understand the prin- 
ciples of those civilizations, principles 
which the people who lived in them never 
themselves realized as principles, I call 
inexpedient, not to say unnatural. What 
is the use of showing ten- and eleven- 
year-old children a picture of a ruined 
Greek temple, telling them that the 
Greeks were guided by a passion for per- 
fection and expecting them to realize it 
because the lines of the Greek temple 
are fine? They are not ready for it and 
the time is thrown away. I often have 
occasion to employ little errand boys and 
girls of the grades where this kind of 
history is served up, and I can tell you 
that the cultural reaction is not suffi- 
ciently marked to be discernible. 

Perhaps I have taught the deaf so 
long that I underestimate what the hear- 
ing can do; that is a common fault with 
us ; but for the deaf I-am pretty sure that 
fairly straight narratives of events, 
stories of great men and women taught 
as units, with lessons of patience, per- 
severance, faithfulness, personal bravery, 
and patriotism drawn from them—all 
lightened up by constant impromptu 
dramatization and copiously illustrated 
by pictures—pictures drawn by the pu- 


pils as well as furnished by the teacher— 
these, if based upon a carefully developed 
historical sense of time, will result in a 
better general knowledge of history by 
the time pupils reach the ighth grade 
than a much more ambitious course, 
covering much more ground and dealing 
too largely with the philosophical aspects 
of history. Personally, I believe that 
American history is about all we can 
manage in elementary schools for the 
deaf, and that “European Beginnings,” 
except where they actually touch our own 
history, have but little place, unless they 
can be told in stories in the language- 
work. 

There is just one respect in which I 
differ from Dr. Long, and that is in re- 
gard to the simplification of ordinary 
text-books. I am inclined to defend that 
process to a certain extent, because the 
text-books are usually so badly written. 
It is not so much that the language is 
hard; it is that the composition is poor. 
Very often the authors go out of their 
way to use what they think is simple lan- 
guage, but they take so little care of their 
sequence of ideas or events that the 
child’s mind is jerked to and fro until he 
is bewildered. There is money in school- 
books. Everybody knows that. So 
some brilliant historical scholar deter- 
mines to write a series of histories. He 
thinks out a good beginning and then he 
goes ahead, dictating, probably, stringing 
out his sentences to get in his facts, and 
never once troubling himself to go back 
and make over an awkward and uncouth 
expression. Here is a very fair concrete 
example: There is a certain sixth grade 
elementary history which I use which 
starts a chapter with something about the 
administration of Jefferson. The author 
writes six lines, runs up against the 
Louisiana Purchase, and suddenly re- 
members that he has not as yet said any- 
thing about the settlements in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley. What does he do? In- 
stead of sacrificing his six lines and put- 
ting in a chapter on this necessary topic, 
he leaves the six lines, writes nine pages 
about the backwoods settlements and life 
there, and then goes on with a new para- 
graph which rightfully belongs with the 
first six lines. Now, an arrangement 
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CHARTER MEMBERS OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION PRESENT AT THE MT. AIRY MEETING 


They are, left to right: Miss Elizabeth Fay, of the American School at Hartford for the 
Deaf; Dr. Caroline A. Yale, of Clarke School, and Dr. A. L. E. Crouter, of the Mt. Airy 
Institution. Other charter members unable to be present were Miss Frances W. Gawith, 
Mr. E. S. Thompson, and Dr. Alexander Graham Bell. 











SOME OF THE REPRESENTATIVES OF THE NEW JERSEY SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, AT TRENTON, PRESENT 
AT THE MT. AIRY MEETING 


This school sent twenty-seven delegates to the Convention, more than any other school in 
America. Mr. Alvin E. Pope, Acting Secretary of the Association, is its superintendent. 
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like that is enough to bewilder and mix 
up any child. I don’t mind language be- 
ing hard, if it only expresses the thought 
which the reader ought to receive; but I 
do want a story or a piece of history 
which minds its business, sticks to the 
subject in hand, and carries it through 
from a comprehensible beginning to a 
logical ending; and when a text-book 
does no one of these things I reserve the 
right to put the story or the history into 
decent, not-too-simple prose and give the 
children a chance to know what they are 
supposed to be studying about. Then, 
when they do know, I let them read what- 
ever they can find about the story in three 
or four text-books of varying degrees of 
language difficulties and composition in- 
tricacies. Please do not think I want 
everything written down for the deaf. 
Not in the least! I want it written up 
to a fair standard of English. 
Let me sum up and I have done. 


voi 


I have tried to tell you how valuable 
it seems to me to build up a time sense 
in history; to make the children realize 
that live people like themselves lived in 
the past and made the history they are 
studying ; and for a teacher to be willing 
to work interminably to make them un- 
derstand what America was like before 
the white men came and in the early days 
of our ancestors, so that they may realize 
what our ancestors have done. Then I 
have ventured to share with you my per- 
sonal opinion of teaching college history 
in elementary schools and my very un- 
complimentary estimate of the average 
history text-book; and I am very much 
afraid that both you and I would be just 
as well off and a good deal happier if I 
had followed my own instinct and, with 
the Minister’s Double, had contented my- 
self in the first place with saying, “I 
agree with my friend on the other side 
of the room,” and had sat down then 
instead of now. 





THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
TO PROMOTE THE TEACHING OF SPEECH 
TO THE DEAF 


HE thirtieth annual meeting of this 

Association was held in the audi- 
torium of Wissinoming Hall, School for 
the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa., 
at 11.20 o’clock a. m., July 1, 1920. 

In the absence of First Vice-President 
John D. Wright, the meeting was called 
to order by Second Vice-President E. 
McK. Goodwin. 

Mr. Forrester, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions, read the following 
tribute to the memory of Edmund Lyon, 
late President of the Association : 

“In the passing of Edmund Lyon, late 
President of the American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf, we, the members of the Associa- 
tion, feel that we have sustained an ir- 
reparable loss. Because of his great in- 
terest in our Association, his practical 
knowledge of the teaching of speech to 
the deaf, his invention of the Lyon Pho- 
netic Manual, his fine business judgment, 


his broad-mindedness, his geniality and 
fine sense of humor, and his noble char- 
acter, he was peculiarly fitted to fill the 
office he held. Our Association has 
been the recipient of most substantial 
contributions from his purse; but these, 
and all that he gave of himself in time 
and effort to the education of the deaf, 
were gifts of love. 

“We, the members of the Association 
assembled at Mt. Airy today, therefore 
resolve that this very inadequate tribute 
to his memory be placed in the records of 
the Association, and that our deepest 
sympathy be extended to Mrs. Lyon and 
all the members of his family.” 

This resolution was unanimously 
adopted by a rising vote. 

The Acting Secretary, Mr. Pope, read 
the report of the Secretary, showing a 
continued increase in the number of 
members, and the report of the Treasurer, 
and both reports were duly accepted. 
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Dr. Max. Goldstein read the report of 
the Permanent Committee on the Deaf 
Child, selected at the last meeting of the 
Section on Laryngology and Otology of 
the American Medical Association. 
(Chairman, Dr. Charles W. Richardson ; 
Dr. Elmer L. Kenyon; Secretary, Dr. 
Max. A. Goldstein.) The committee of 
the American Medical Association had 
adopted the following resolutions : 


1. Wright resolution making deafness 
a reportable disease: 


“Resolved, That steps be taken to make 
impaired hearing in children reportable, 
and to endeavor to have such an act 
passed by the legislature of each State or 
by other proper governmental agencies. 
By such legal and protective measures it 
may be made possible to safeguard the 
interests of the deaf child in every State 
and to keep in touch with his educational 
opportunities as readily as with the hear- 
ing child.” 


2. Resolution asking for abstract of 
laws and other information: 


“Resolved, That the American Medi- 
cal Association be requested, through its 
Secretary, to furnish abstracts of all leg- 
islation in regard to the deaf child in all 
States where such legislation has been 
enacted, and also to furnish information 
to this committee of all States in which 
no such enactments have yet been made.” 


3. Resolution endorsing the instruction 
of deaf children by the oral method: 


“Resolved, That we recommend ex- 
clusively oral instruction of deaf chil- 
dren, and that the oral teaching of the 
congenitally deaf child and of the child 
who acquired deafness be made a part 
of a department of the public-school sys- 
tem, so far as possible, in all commu- 
nities.” 


Resolution requesting co-operation of 
physicians with school authorities in all 
communities : 


“Resolved, That medical men in all 
communities should uphold this com- 
mittee in connection with all efforts made 


toward improving the instruction of the 
deaf child, and that all medical men use 
their personal influence with school 
boards and superintendents to the ful- 
fillment of the various suggestions of the 
committee.” 


Following the reading of that report, 
Mr. A. E. Pope moved that it be re- 
ferred to the Board of Directors of the 
Association, with power to act. This 
motion was seconded by Mr. J. W. Jones. 
Mr. F. W. Booth offered a substitute mo- 
tion to the effect that the Association en- 
dorse the report as far as possible. This 
motion was seconded by Mr. Clarence 
Manning. Then Mr. H. M. McMana- 
way requested that he be allowed to in- 
troduce a motion to the following effect: 

“First, moved, that the Association has 
heard with pleasure of the interest of 
the American Medical Association in the 
problems of the deaf child, and welcomes 
the assistance of the American Medical 
Association in all efforts to reach a satis- 
factory solution of these problems. 

“Second, that a copy of the resolu- 
tion adopted by the American Medical 
Association be filed with the Secretary 
of this Association.” 

Mr. Pope, with the consent of his 
second, and Mr. Booth, with the consent 
of his second, withdrew the motions be- 
fore the house and Mr. McManaway’s 
motion was unanimously passed. 

The following directors were elected to 
fill the vacancies occurring in 1920: Miss 
Sarah Fuller, Dr. E. McK. Goodwin, Dr. 
Harold Hays, Mr. Alvin E. Pope (to 
succeed themselves), and Mr. A. C. Man- 
ning (to succeed Mr- Franklin K. Lane). 

It was moved, seconded, and voted 
that the Acting President of the Associa- 
tion be authorized to appoint a committee 
of four to be members of a. joint com- 
mittee, appointed by four organizations, 
with the object of securing funds to 
carry on a survey of schools for the deaf. 

Vice-President Goodwin announced 
the appointment, as members to represent 
the Association on this committee, of Dr. 
A. L. E. Crouter, Dr. Harris Taylor, 
Miss Enfield Joiner, and Dr. J. C. Harris. 

Adjournment followed. 
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AN AMATEUR ONE-DAYER AT THE CONVENTION 
By ANNA LUCILLE HOLDING 


EING very anxious to go to the Mt. 

Airy Conference—because I had been 
reading in THE VoLTA Review for April, 
1920, of the “attractions, no matter who 
you are”; and because of my having a 
membership button of the American As- 
sociation, thus signifying my interest; 
and because becoming hard of hearing in 
my adult life, after activity in conven- 
tions of several sorts and kinds—I just 
made up my mind to go to this one. 

I was visiting in a suburb of Philadel- 
phia and I planned not to leave until after 
the convention dates were over. I knew 
enough about conventions to know what 
to expect. Conventions are for: getting 
together, greeting old friends from all 
over the country; mixing up; and learn- 
ing the newest thing in regard to the dele- 
gate’s own work, in this case teaching 
and instructing the deaf from childhood 
up. 

I knew no one in person (except Miss 
Kinzie, whom I had learned to know 
through THE VoLTA Review) ; I had had 
no work to do among the teachers of the 
deaf; all that I know about deafness 
(aside from practical experience) I had 
gained from THE VOLTA REVIEW since 
taking it, less than three years. My niece 
took me and my mother in the auto, com- 
ing after,us in the evening. 

In the first place, I was agreeably sur- 
prised and impressed with the greatness 
and the beauty of the place of meeting. 
The grounds of the Pennsylvania Institu- 
tion for the Deaf (or the Deaf and Dumb 
Asylum, as it is commonly called in 
Philadelphia) are magnificent. The build- 
ings are set on a hill overlooking the 
beautiful landscape and scenery of the 
country roundabout, and the massive 
buildings themselves give a clue to the 
vastness of their work. 

Arriving, as we did, in the midst of the 
first morning sessions, we had to ask the 
first person visible within the grounds to 
which building we should go. The boy 
proved to be deaf, but he had learned the 
use of his voice, and he very smilingly 
and graciously told us the way to the 


building that was headquarters. There 
we registered. I told the registrars that 
my mother and I were attending the con- 
ference for one day only, and that we 
wished to go to the speech-reading 
demonstrations. We went by their di- 
rection to another building, Cresheim 
Hall, which proved to be the wrong one. 
I learned afterwards, from the bulletin- 
board in the office, that the lip-reading 
demonstrations were held in Wissinoming 
Hall, the same building as headquarters. 
But several others were being misdirected 
that first morning, and we did not wonder 
at the confusion on so small a scale among 
many buildings, with such a varied pro- 
gram going on at the same time. Our 
wonder was at the smoothness of it all. 

As I say, I knew no one there, and so I 
asked questions of whoever sat near me, 
and found them all a most enjoyable and 
attractive lot of people. In attending the 
joint session in the large hall in the morn- 
ing, we had to take a back seat. Of 
course, I knew I would not be able to hear 
the speeches, but I depended on my 
mother to hear and report anything that 
was said, while I would just look around. 

I was first attracted by the “wigwag- 
ging” going on from the speaker’s plat- 
form. This was something wholly new 
to me. To interpret or translate the 
speeches by the sign language, together 
with the manual alphabet, looked very 
complicated to one who had never seen it. 
It was hot in the room, and the “wig- 
wagger” seemed to be working at it hard, 
so that watching him long at a time was 
most fatiguing when one didn’t under- 
stand it. 

Pretty soon I noticed a woman sitting 
in front of me using her mouth, talking, 
as I thought, to the woman next. “Oh, 
well,” I thought, “she is just like me; 
can’t hear very well and is using up the 
time whispering to her neighbor,” who 
seemed to be intensely interested in what 
she was telling. I was going on in my 
“looking around” and was passing over 
this humanly interesting sight—a woman 
talking instead of sitting in the listening 
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attitude—when suddenly it dawned on me 
that this woman might be a teacher, giv- 
ing to the woman next the speaker’s lec- 
ture verbatim, so that her neighbor was 
“hearing” it, too, by the lip-reading pro- 
cess. 

I could not hear a single word of this 
speech, but the next speaker’s voice car- 
ried well, so that I could catch a word or 
two of each sentence. Combined with 
the amateur lessons given by my mother 
during my illness, four or five given by 
Miss Kinzie just before the conference, 
and my hearing an occasional word, this 
teacher’s wonderfully mobile mouth gave 
me a splendid new impulse to learn lip- 
reading! In thanking these people after- 
wards for it, I learned that she was a 
teacher in Mt. Airy School, with a young 
girl who is totally deaf, a graduate of this 
school, who is now teaching. 

in the afternoon it was very warm in 
the assembly hall, but I had a seat where 
I could hear with my not-too-good ears. 
I asked my unknown neighbor next to me 
to kindly tell me “Who’s who” in the 
great Volta family, if she saw any of 
them and would know them from previ- 
ous meetings of the Association. She 
said that she was a teacher in the Mary- 
land School, but that these meetings came 
at long intervals and distant places, so it 
was a rare privilege for her to be at a 
convention, but she would do her best as 
to my request. She “pointed out” several, 
but the Volta family had not arrived en 
masse at that time. 

The program was good, especially one 
“discusser” from California, who livened 
up the perspiring audience by his en- 
thusiasm, mingled with exceedingly 
humorous stories that this “amateur 
visitor” will long remember. The time 
for excursions came. The weather looked 
exceedingly threatening outside. My 
niece was waiting in her car to take us 
home. I sincerely hope the downpour 
didn’t get anybody a bit wet, or even 
moist enough to dampen their enjoyment 
of the week, for we had had keen pleas- 
ure during the first day. : 





Mr. Walter J. Tucker is the new prin- 
cipal of the Mystic Oral School. 
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MEETING OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF 
THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION TO PRO- 
MOTE THE TEACHING OF SPEECH TO THE 
DEAF, HELD JUNE 30, AT MY. AIRY. 


Second Vice-President E. McK. Good- 
win presided. 

The following directors were present: 
Dr. E. McK. Goodwin, Dr. A. L. E. 
Crouter, Dr. Caroline A. Yale, Miss 
Mary McCowen, Mr. T. C. Forrester, 
and Mr. Alvin E. Pope. 

Letters of resignation, as Secretary of 
the Association and as Editor of THE 
VoLta REvIEW, received from Mr. De 
Land, were read. After a lengthy dis- 
cussion the directors decided to take no 
action on these resignations, but to re- 
lieve Mr. De Land of all active duties 
and of all responsibilities until the De- 
cember meeting .of the directors. With 
that end in view, Mr. Alvin E. Pope was 
requested to act as Temporary Secretary 
of the Association and Miss Josephine 
Timberlake was appointed Acting Editor 
of Tue Voira REvIEWw. 

A brief report from Secretary De Land 
was read and the statement from the 
Treasurer of the Association, Major 
Boyd Taylor, was read and accepted. 

Mr. H. M. McManaway was elected 
as a director to fill the vacancy caused 
by the death of Mr. Edmund Lyon. 

At an adjourned meeting of the Board, 
held July 2, Dr. Harris Taylor was elected 
President of the Association for the un- 
expired term of Mr. Lyon. 





DEMONSTRATION IN _ VOICE-TRAIN- 
ING BY BEGINNING CLASS OF FIVE- 
YEAR-OLD PUPILS FROM THE IN- 
STITUTE FOR IMPROVED INSTRUC- 
TION OF DEAF-MUTES, 904 LEXING- 
TON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY, DI- 
seg BY MISS ADELAIDE H. 


Wednesday, from 8.45 to 9.30; 
Thursday, from 8.45 to 9.30, in Wis- 
sinoming Hall Chapel. 


“The aim of our work in this class is 
for mental development, to give the child 
self-confidence, initiative, and voice con- 
trol without conscious effort. 

“Every possible device is used to have 
the child take the lead in voice-work ; in- 
dividual children take the teacher’s place 

















DEMONSTRATION PROGRAMS 


in leading the laughing, dancing, panto- 
mimes, games, and other exercises. 

“Our one great effort is to have the 
child use his voice without thinking about 
it, so that he will acquire the speaking 
habit subconsciously. Since hearing 
children all have treble voices, we begin 
on the head tones and have children feel 
vibrations in the head and face, not in the 
throat and chest. We babble on front 
vowels and labials to keep the voice 
placed in the front of the mouth, so that 
the voice will carry better. 

‘Montessori materials are used, but the 
Montessori idea is the important thing 
and is what differentiates those materials 
from ordinary sense-training materials. 

“In Montessori the child selects what 
he wishes to use and works it out alone, 
and in doing this he makes a mental de- 
cision and gains just that much in self- 
confidence and initiative. With ordi- 
nary sense-training materials the child 
follows the teacher’s lead and makes no 
such decision.” 


EXERCISES IN VOICE TRAINING 


Sustained voice on head tones. 

Changing vowels on head tones. 

Head resonance, child feeling vibra- 
tion in head with his hand. 

m held; n held. 

Babble on mi, mi, mi, 

ni, ni, ni, 

keeping resonance in face and head. 

Babble on all combinations, vowels and 
simple words, as— 


fee fee fee 
baw baw baw 

I I I 

no no no 
arm arm arm 
mama mama mama 
bee bee bee 
bow bow bow 
you you you 

I know I know I know 
thumb thumb thumb 
a baby a baby, ete. 


VOICE-WORK AT PIANO 


Pupils feel vibration with hands on 
piano and beat time. 
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Pupils repeat above exercise with their 
eyes closed. 

Put heads down on piano so they can- 
not see the player, and imitate with their 
voices either the bass or the treble. 

Say syllables and words with the piano. 

Skip to music. 





AN OUTLINE OF THE DEMONSTRA- 
TION OF SPEECH DEVELOPMENT, 
DIRECTED BY MISS LOUISE UPHAM, 
eee JOINT MEETING AT MT. 


In each day’s work the program was 
arranged to give some of the special 
features of speech drills for that particu- 
lar grade. 


Tuesday, June 29: 


First-year work, primary department. 

(With pupils in school their first 
year.) 

Miss Charlotte Haeseler in charge. 


Wednesday, June 30: 


Second-year work, primary department. 
(With pupils in school their second 
year.) 
Miss Beatrice Bockins in charge. 


Thursday, July 1: 


Third-year work, intermediate depart- 
ment. 
(With pupils in school their third 
year.) 
Miss Mildred Evans in charge. 





AN OUTLINE OF THE RHYTHMIC 
DEMONSTRATION, CONDUCTED BY 
MISS PATTIE THOMASON, AT THE 
JOINT MEETING AT MT. AIRY 


Tuesday, June 29: 


— 


. Developing sensations of tone. 

. Developing the sense of the loud- 
ness of sound. 

. Developing the sense of pitch. 

. Developing the sense of the quality 
of sound. 


S) 
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Wednesday, June 30: 


1. Developing the sense of rhythm. 
2. Teaching time. 





WILD PATIENTS I HAVE MET 
By HAROLD M. HAYS 


Foreworp.—In the July issue of THe Vota REviEw is a most illuminating, instructive, 
and amusing article by John A. Ferrall, entitled “Wild Aurists I have Met.” I am probably 
one of those wild animals he speaks of, and in justice to that tribe and to show that the shoe 
sometimes fits on the other foot, I am tempted to send in these few lines. Contrary to the 
usual custom of being vindictive when one trains his machine-gun of words upon me, I am 
going to say right here that any one who is able to express himself as humorously as Mr. 
Ferrall has, ought to devote himself to writing. I mean this sincerely. It is most unusual 
to find a deaf person with this great gift. It reminds me of a former editor who was 
crippled with rheumatism. After trying every kind of a remedy for years, he gave it up. 
He used to relate his experiences to his friends in a humorous way. They prevailed upon 





him to write a book, which he entitled “Being Done Good.” 
I hope Mr. Ferrall will write some more. 


his sense of humor made life worth while. 


AM an aurist. That means that I 

treat people who think they have had, 
have, or will have something the matter 
with their ears. The patients I see fall 
into a variety of classes, but the two main 
ones are patients who have to be assured 
that they have nothing the matter with 
them and patients who have something 
the matter with them and have to be as- 
sured that what they have is not serious, 
or at least, if their ailment is serious, 
that perhaps (?) I can do something to 
make them better. 

None of these patients except .the 
deafened one will interest you. I had 
been practising in my specialty but a 
short time when a young man came to 
consult me. 

“Doctor,” he said, “I understand that 
you know something about the ears. I 
have consulted a good many men. One 
wanted to take my tonsils out, another 
wanted to operate upon my nose, a third 
thought it might be a good idea to make 
a hole in my ear-drum. Now, I know 
what my trouble is—I am getting deafer 
year by year. I’ve asked each one of 
these men to guarantee me a cure if he 
did the operation. Not one would guar- 
antee me anything, so I didn’t have the 
operations done.” 

“How long have you noticed this 
trouble?” I asked. 

“About ten years,” he replied. 

“Are any other members of your fam- 
ily deaf? Have you had a blood test 
made? Have you been growing any 
deafer during the past year?” 

“Say, Doc,” he said querulously, 
“what’s the use of asking me all those 
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He was done and dunned, but 


—H. M. H. 


questions? I just came here to have you 
look me over and have you tell me 
things.” 

I examined him. He had moderate- 
sized tonsils, a great deal of thickening 
of the tissues of the nose, and moderately 
retracted ear-drums. He blew his nose 
like a trumpet. 

“Get many colds in the head ?” I asked. 

“Have ’em all the time.” 

“Get any exercise? Take any cold 
baths ?” 

“Haven't time for exercise. 
baths don’t agree with me.” 

“How many cigarettes do you smoke ?” 
I inquired. 

“About twenty or thirty a day.” 

So I gave him the best advice I could. 
I told him I did not believe that opera- 
tions would be necessary at that time. I 
told him to get all the good physical exer- 
cise he could and to stop smoking. I told 
him to come in to see me for treatment, 
but that treatment would be useless un- 
less he followed my directions. He left 
me. I heard about him later. He had 
found some one who guaranteed his cure 
by removing his tonsils, but he wasn’t 
cured. Finally he had his nose operated 
upon, but he wasn’t cured. He never did 
stop smoking, he never took any exer- 
cise, and his deafness never will be bet- 
ter. 

Now that patient will go from one 
aurist to another during his financially 
capable lifetime, and then will damn 
them as hard as he can. There is always 
a class of patients who will do what the 
doctors tell them as long as it doesn’t in- 
terfere with the things they want to do. 


Cold 














WILD PATIENTS I HAVE MET 


A man won't stop smoking; the woman 
won’t take any exercise; both of them 
will keep their bowels constipated be- 
cause they are too negligent or too busy 
to take care of them properly. The 
worst offenders are the young people, 
who are enjoying life so much that they 
feel it a nuisance to be interfered with— 
a class who might be helped by the hon- 
est aurist who will promise nothing. 

A very sweet lady patient came in to 
consult me one day. A number of mem- 
bers of her family had become deaf, and 
she was very much frightened. She was 
rich, cultured, and had had enough ad- 
vantages of education to warrant one in 
thinking that she was intelligent. Per- 
haps she was. 

“Doctor,” she said, “I am very much 
frightened. My sisters are deaf, my 
father and grandfather were deaf. Now, 
my ears are beginning to feel stuffy. I 
am sure it is wax.” 

I examined her only to find that she 
had a formof progressive deafness which 
needed immediate attention if we were 
to save what hearing she had. I told her 
so in the mildest terms and impressed 
upon her the necessity of coming to my 
office twice a week for two to three 
months. 

“My office hours are in the morning, 
you know—before eleven.” 

“But, Doctor,” she exclaimed excitedly, 
“T never could get up early enough to be 
here on time. My husband and I never 
get to bed before 2 o’clock a. m. and I 
must have my beauty sleep.” 

“You won’t enjoy your beauty very 
much if you can’t hear all the nice things 
people say about you,” I replied face- 
tiously. “You simply have to come. 
Moreover, you have to cut out these late 
hours while you are under treatment. 
Cigarettes are tabooed.” 

Did she follow my advice? She did 
not. She came to the office twice and 
then went on her happy, careless way. 
She smokes twice as many cigarettes 
now, in silent meditation. 

Then there is the patient who comes 
in with a skeptical look in his eye. He 
has reason to be skeptical, but, unfor- 
tunately, while he is in this frame of 
mind, no one in the world can do any- 
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thing for him. The patient who comes 
to give the new doctor a chance and never 
intends to lend his co-operation is a 
patient who may as well save his money. 
One of these patients had had many 
acute attacks of tonsillitis, after which 
he had infections of his ears which made 
his hearing decidedly worse. When I 
suggested removing his tonsils, he looked 
at me quizzically and said: 

“Now, really, Doctor, you know an 
operation won’t do any good.” 

“What the devil do you think I’m pro- 
posing the operation for?” I threw back 
at him. “I don’t like your suspicions as 
to my intentions. You had best consult 
some one else. Good morning.” 

Patients like that never get anywhere. 
I’m sure his only thought was that he 
would be $200 or so poorer and his ears 
just the same. My intentions were good 
and honest, but—who knows? 

Then there is the nervous patient, who 
comes in to tell you about her ears and 
ends by telling you how unhappy she is 
with her husband, and isn’t some sexual 
difficulty at the bottom of her trouble? 
Although you are a specialist, she is sure 
you can help her in her extra-aural trou- 
ble. Fearing to be held as a co-respond- 
ent in future divorce proceedings, you 
decline with thanks. But she comes in 
to consult you frequently, ogling you 
and cooing to you, and begging you to go 
into your private office with her, just for 
a moment, with no one around. She 
clings on to you until you awake to the 
fact that she is paying you for personal 
attentions. Finally, your treatments be- 
come too sensitive, and then she lets you 
alone. She dies of a broken heart before 
her ears get too bad. 

I pride myself on being a conscientious 
and honest aurist, strange as it may seem. 
Yet I have suggested operations on the 
nose and throat, either to arrest the pro- 
gress of an ear condition or to cure it. 
Curiously enough, I have relieved a num- 
ber of people and have actually cured 
some. But many who came into my 
hands are as bad as ever or worse. Some 
of these people are still patients of mine. 
I ought to give them gold medals. Now, 
I don’t suppose for a moment that: any 
one would think that it was not my 
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earnest desire to cure every one, and no 
one doubts that I conscientiously wished 
that I would. I have never made any 
promises to any one, being perfectly will- 
ing to let the job speak for itself. 

A very intelligent man came in to con- 
sult me a,short time ago. He told me 
that he knew that his condition was hope- 
less. Nevertheless, he had heard that I 
performed miracles. 

“Mr. Jones,” I said, “I’m sorry to say 
I can’t perform miracles, nor am I at all 
sure that I can help you. If you are 
willing to lend your assistance, we may 
be able to do something. You will have 
to be the judge of the result, not I. I 
want to tell you a little incident that hap- 
pened a few years ago. A certain patient 
was so enthusiastic over my treatment 
that he wrote a letter to the Editor of 
THe Vora REviEw, in which he told 
him that I was the greatest aurist in the 
world. Fortunately, Mr. De Land is a 
friend of mine, so he sent the letter on to 
me to ask my opinion about publishing it. 
I wrote back that I had no objection, 
provided he appended the letter I- in- 
closed. In this letter I stated that my 
patient was far too enthusiastic; that, 
fortunately, I had gotten a good result in 
his case, but by no means in all cases. 
In fact, where I had tried the same line 
of treatment on patients who were very 
dear to me, I failed utterly. In other 
words, no two patients are the same, nor 
is the cause of their deafness the same. 
I am going to treat you along the most 
common-sense lines, hoping that both of 
us will be gratified by the results.” 

After a few weeks the patient’s ears 
were no better, but he had profited a 
great deal mentally. I had made him see 
that being deaf was not such a great 
handicap, but that a person could be 
happy anyway, and’that the worst enemy 
the deaf person had was himself. 

Wild patients make the life of the 
aurist an extremely distressing one. We 
are always glad to help along the patient 
who comes to us confidently, feeling that 
we are on the square. Did you ever stop 
to think that the man who treats ears has 
more to think of than the pure medical 
treatment of the patients? He must ap- 
peal to them psychologically until he gets 
them to realize that his friendship means 


us than money. 
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something. Many of these patients have 
tired of going to physicians like the fam- 
ily physician who tells them that it isn’t 
worth while trying to do anything, 
thereby spoiling any chance there is to do 
anything ; or like the ear, specialist who 
is not particularly interested in the sub- 
ject of deafness. They hang on to the 
man who can direct their social and eco- 
nomic life and who talks to them en- 
couragingly, not as to how he can cure 
them, but as to how he can make them 
more contented with their handicap. One 
of my wild patients admitted, after a 
while, that my treatment was not worth 
$10 a visit, but that my friendship was 
worth more than anything I could ask. 

How easily we doctors make our 
money! All we have to do is to look at 
a patient, reel off a lot of ununderstand- 
able stuff, and collect as much as the 
traffic will bear. So says the wild pa- 
tient who has parted with his money after 
being told things he no doubt does not 
wish to hear. I wish he could see us 
day after day, working on dozens and 
dozens of the poor who can’t come to our 
office—patients who look at us with an 
awe and respect which is worth more to 
I wish the wild patient 
could see us poring over our books, try- 
ing to find some method which is better 
than the old one, to help the deaf. I 
wish he could see us in the wee small 
hours of the morning, wide awake, try- 
ing in the quiet around us to devise some 
new method, some new instrument, that 
might help. I wish he. could hear the 
groans when the right thought won’t 
come. I wish he could feel the discour- 
agement which every one of us. wild 
aurists feels at times when he wonders 
whether it is all worth while and when 
he feels like telling his patient that he 
had better save his money! 

Ask the deaf patient whose fault it is 
that he has spent a goodly proportion of 
his income seeking relief. In the major- 
ity of instances he has come up against 
the honest aurist, who has told him that 
it may be necessary to have a few treat- 
ments a year, after the maximum of 
hearing has been established. Such treat- 
ments would cost but little. But the pa- 
tient is not satisfied. Some friend tells 
him of another aurist, a business con- 

















IT’S NO DISGRACE TO BE POOR 


nection tells him of another, the tele- 
phone girl tells him of another, and so 
on. Does he use his own good judgment 
and stick to a man he knows is honest? 
He does not. He goes from one aurist 
to another, knowing nothing about him 
but hearsay conversation. He goes 
through repeated examinations until he 
is disgusted with the whole lot. 
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No, we aurists are not wild. We are 
what people have made us, to a great ex- 
tent. We don’t want a nickel that is not 
earnestly earned. We are willing to have 
our wild patients. They are what the 
Lord has made them. .We’ll do the best 
we can for them; but if we don’t give 
them all they want, remember. it isn’t 
always our fault. 





“ITS NO DISGRACE TO BE POOR, BUT IT MIGHT 
AS WELL BE” 


By JOHN A. FERRALL 


BE MARTIN says: “It’s no disgrace 

to be poor, but it might as well be.” 

And it’s no disgrace to be deaf, I sup- 

pose, but sometimes it really does seem 

as though it might as well be. What’s 

the use of being intelligent if nobody 

realizes it? And there isn’t any way to 

prove it that I know of without making 
a fool of one’s self! 

What does it avail us to insist that we 
are normal human beings? There are so 
many normal human beings, that folks 
just don’t pay attention to them any 
more. So far as our daily relations with 
others are concerned, the fact that we 
think we are normal human beings 
doesn’t really mean anything. The diffi- 
culty lies in the fact that most of our 
neighbors apparently do not believe that 
we are. Verily, it is a condition and not 
a theory, that confronts us. As our en- 
tertaining friend, “Red Patch,” would 
remark: “I'll say so.” 

We are confronted by what may be 
termed a barking-dog situation. The old 
story, you remember, tells us that a cer- 
tain man was about to enter the yard of 
a friend, but paused as a dog ran out and 
began to bark at him. ‘Come in,” called 
the friend, from the doorway of the 
house. “Don’t mind the dog. You know, 
barking dogs never bite.” The man at 
the gate still hesitated. “Yes,” he said, 
slowly, “I know it, and you know it— 
but does the dog know it?” The com- 
parison is a little rough on our hearing 
friends, perhaps, but I think you get my 
idea. It isn’t what we know or believe 
that counts, but what those with whom 
our lives are cast believe. 


It is pretty clear that much of the 
handicap of deafness lies not so much in 
the loss or impairment of the hearing as 
in the attitude of people generally toward 
deafness. Impairment or loss of hear- 
ing does not of itself actually close many 
channels of endeavor to us. People and 
we ourselves, all too frequently, merely 
think and assume that it does. It was 
Artemnus Ward, I believe, who used to 
tell his audiences the story of his New 
Zealand friend. He would say: “I once 
knew a man in New Zealand who hadn’t 
a tooth in his head,” (Here he would 
pause for a while, look reminiscent, and 
then continue:) “but he could beat a bass 
drum better than any other man I ever 
knew!” In a wide variety of occupa- 
tions, hearing is but little more essential 
than teeth to a bass drummer. 

Am I to consider myself a total loss to 
the world, for example, merely because, 
through some whim of Nature, I am pro- 
hibited from ever competing with Caruso 
in grand opera or with Barrymore on the 
speaking stage? Hardly. It is a curious 
attitude of mind that causes us to give 
no heed to our limitations in so many 
fields of endeavor when we are appar- 
ently absolutely normal, and then give 
way so utterly to hopelessness when a 
thing like deafness comes along and shuts 
off a few more fields of usefulness. We 
forget entirely that, even if we could hear 
perfectly, there would be some ten mil- 
lion or more professions, occupations, 
and careers which would be closed to 
us. What real difference does it make, 
then, if a few more are closed? There 
really is always something we can do, 
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though it is true that the things we can 
do are almost always those that we have 
no inclination for doing. 

I don’t mean to say that I have never 
worried about my deafness, but have 
turned merrily aside and taken up a new 
line of work with a smile on my lips and 
a song in my heart, and whatever other 
things go along with the true Pollyanna 
spirit. Not at all. I’ve done every fool- 
ish thing that any other deaf person has 
done and hundreds of things that no 
other deaf person has ever done or, I’m 
sure, ever thought of doing. And the 
greatest mistake of all (and I’m still 
making it) has been my endeavor to 
modify the lives of my associates to con- 
form to my condition. It simply can’t be 
done. I doubt whether even a constitu- 
tional amendment would do it, though 
that seems to be the remedy applied to 
most of our modern “evils.” Certainly 
not even a constitutional amendment will 
cause me to cease trying to bring about 
this reform, hopeless as I know it is. 
How it would simplify matters if I could 
make myself realize that modifications, 
like charity, should begin at home. 

There is a maxim of commercial life 
to the effect that the customer is always 
right. Not that he really is, of course, 
for most of the time he isn’t; but as a 
matter of policy, you know. The wise 
merchant realizes the futility of starting 
an argument with a customer, no matter 
how unreasonable the latter’s complaint 
may be. He smiles as cheerfully as he 
can, manfully restrains his impulse to 
smash a near-by vase over the customer’s 
head, and promises that everything will 
be adjusted satisfactorily. He knows 
that if he does not do this he is certain 
to lose the trade of that particular cus- 
tomer and most likely the trade of the 
latter’s friends. So he pockets his tem- 
porary loss and trusts to the future to 
bring the balance even again, which it 
usually does. 

We who are deaf are merchants, too. 
And we have to deal with some very try- 
ing and unreasonable customers. We are 
not selling dry-goods or groceries, but 
we are trying to sell, or rather exchange, 
our companionship, to the best advantage, 
for the companionship of others. We 
want to meet and deal with folks just as 
though we were not deaf. And since we 
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must face the fact that the article we 
offer for sale (our companionship) is not 
as easy to use, is not put up in as attract- 
ive a package as the “hearing” article, 
it is for us to demonstrate clearly that it 
has other qualities which justify the 
higher price in patience and toleration 
which must be paid for it. And there is 
no reason why the “package” shouldn’t 
be made attractive. People are willing 
to pay higher prices readily if they are 
convinced that the article is actually a 
good value at the price asked. To con- 
vince them it is, that is our job. 

We are not apt to make very much prog- 
ress in that direction, however, so long as 
we insist upon enforcing our suggestions 
with a brick. We've got to adopt the 
“customer is always right” attitude and 
live up to it. If we demand companion- 
ship and full equality, we must be ready 
to pay the price for it. And to have 
friends, one must, above all things, be a 
friend. We've got to be agreeable to 
folks, even if it takes an effort. A lady 
said to her cook: “Bridget, I do not want 
you to have so much company. Why, 
you have more callers in a single day 
than I have in a week.” “Well, mum,” 
said Bridget, somewhat resentful, “per- 
haps if you tried to be a little more agree- 
able to folks, you’d have as many friends 
as I have.” 

Understand me. I’m not preaching the 
desirability of toleration and tact, but the 
necessity for it. We must pay as we go, 
and if we do not choose to pay, we may 
as well make up our minds not to go. In 
my own case I have found people always 
ready and willing to meet me half way, 
and the lack of patience and toleration 
has usually been on my side. I don’t 
mean by that to intimate that I associate 
only with the angels. If I judged my 
associates by the angel standard, I would 
often be disappointed in them. As hu- 
man beings, however, they average up 
very well indeed. If they were any better 
they wouldn’t associate with me, and if 
they were any worse I’d probably have 
to stop associating with them. 

Practically all of the so-called acts 
of inconsideration are really acts of 
thoughtlessness. No one actually means 
to hurt us. We simply have to teach our- 
selves to overlook these transgressions, 

















HIS OWN GIFTS 


as they may seem to us. And suppose 
we do not overlook them? Just what 
does it benefit us? Verily, I say unto 
you, what doth it profit a man to gain 
his point and lose a friend? Likewise, 
more flies are caught with molasses than 
vinegar. Of course, I'll admit that mo- 
lasses is messy stuff to use and not nearly 
so easy to handle as vinegar, but it is 
another illustration of having to pay the 
price for the article we wish. 

There are any number of disagreeable 
people in the world, of course—though 
not among the deaf and hard of hearing. 
And some of these unreasonable and dis- 
agreeable folks do expect miracles of us. 
But what they expect and what they act- 
ually get are two entirely different things. 
Sometimes, perhaps, the fault lies with 
us, in that we have given too high an im- 
pression of our lip-reading skill. I don’t 
know. I’ve never had that particular 
trouble. For some reason, my friends 
go to the other extreme. They are over- 
come with astonishment that I can un- 
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derstand anything at all merely by watch- 
ing the movements of their lips. Even 
at that, I do not astonish them very often. 

Then, too, there are folks who do not 
regard deafness nearly so gravely as we 
do. To them it is a blessing rather than 
an affliction. Why, then, should they 
exert themselves to be considerate? They 
rather envy us. Some of them solemnly 
detail all the advantages of not being able 
to hear. They share most whole-heart- 
edly the opinion of a certain young lady 
who had accompanied her mother to 
church. The mother, who was very deaf, 
turned her head this way and that in an 
attempt to get the drift of the sermon, 
which, to say the least, was not particu- 
larly interesting. The daughter, much 
bored, watched her with growing impa- 
tience. Finally she leaned over and, with 
some irritation, whispered close against 
her mother’s ear, “Why do you try to 
abuse your natural advantage ?”’ 

Let us, then, make the most of our 
natural advantage. 





“Bis Own Gifts” 


HE black-cap blithely seeks the apple-tree 
For food, nor cares he that his cheery call, 
Which formerly in cadence sweet would fall 
Upon my ear, wins no response from me. 
The white-capped waves upon the surging sea 
Recoil, then spring with force stupendous, clear 
Above the rocky headland, but I hear 
No more their roaring shout of victory. 


To thee, O Sight, I offer praise. 


My soul 


May learn from leaping wave to persevere, 
May courage gain to strive for distant goal 
From tiny chickadee’s persistent cheer. 

But for one other gift I more rejoice— 
Abiding power to hear the “still small voice.” 


—A. Tripplet. 








A REPLY TO “CHIROPRACTIC TREATMENT FOR 
DEAFNESS” 


2178 BrRoapway, 
New York Ciry, 
August 3, 1920. 
Eprror Voita REvIEw: 

I have just finished reading the article 
of Miss E. Grace Hardy, “Chiropractic 
Treatment for Deafness,” in the August 
issue of THe Voita ReEvIEW, and am 
writing you at once to let you know that 
I, as well as other physicians who have 
been interested in your magazine, take 
exception to the publication of such 
statements. 

Miss Hardy says in her last para- 
graph: “In closing, may I plead with any 
physician who shall read this article for 
open-mindedness and fairness?” I claim 
to be both open-minded and fair, but I 
claim that writers like Miss Hardy are 
both narrow-minded and unfair. I make 
this statement because they encourage 
other poor unfortunates, who surely have 
had enough of quackery, to throw their 
money away in attempting a cure by 
means that are far from scientific. 

Miss Hardy may say that “the proof 
of the pudding is in the eating,” but I 
refute that by saying that “one swallow 
does not make a summer.”” Miss Hardy 
is to be congratulated on the excellent 
result in her case, but that is no reason 
for her to suppose that the same result 
will be attained in all cases. It reminds 
me of the time when a very grateful pa- 
tient wished to laud me to the skies for 
the improvement I made in his hearing. 
His letter was published, but one of mine 
accompanied it, in which I said that it 
was unfortunate that I could not guar- 
antee the same result in other cases. 

Now, let me explain the attitude of the 
physician toward the chiropractor or any 
other pseudo-scientific sect which pro- 
fesses to cure ills without a satisfactory 
knowledge of medicine and surgery. I 
am a member of the Legislative Com- 
mittee of the Medical Society of the 
County of New York, and at each meet- 
ing the Chiropractic Bill comes up. We 
do not say that chiropracty should not 
be practised, nor osteopathy, nor Chris- 
tian science, but that no one should be 


allowed to practise any sect until he shall 
have passed an examination before the 
Board of Regents which shows that he 
has a proper scientific knowledge of the 
human body. I am not going to rail at 
chiropracty, but let me ask this question: 
Would Miss Hardy or any one with any 
sense go to a physician to be treated for 
deafness who had not specialized in ear 
diseases? Then, if such a step would 
seem unwise, how much more so is it 
unwise to go to a practitioner who gives 
treatment according to proscribed rules, 
and who, I venture to say, hasn’t the 
least idea of the delicate mechanism of 
the middle ear. 

I again say I do not blame Miss Hardy 
for her enthusiasm, but I say that you 
are greatly at fault for publishing such 
a paper, thus giving the approval of THE 
Voira Review to such practise. Have 
you any idea how many of your readers, 
grasping at a straw, will throw away 
money which might better be spent in 
subscriptions to your worthy magazine? 

Sincerely, 
Haroip Hays, M. D., 
President New York League 
for the Hard of Hearing. 





THE ROAD OF SILENCE 


Through the courtesy of the Atlantic Monthly, 
the Pittsburgh League for the Hard of Hear- 
ing has recently had printed for distribution 
“The Road of Silence,” by Margaret Baldwin. 
It points out an inspiring path to victory over 
the depression of deafness. 





A NEW MAGAZINE 


A new journal for the deaf, the Universal 
Silent Exchange Magazine, has recently been 
founded in France by its editor, M. Emile 
Pouvreau. It is the official organ of the Uni- 
versal Silent Exchange and Correspondence 
Club. 





The Miiller-Walle method of lip-reading has 
been introduced into many schools for deaf 
children, the teachers adopting it for use in 
the grades where pupils have acquired speech 
and a certain command of language. This 
summer Miss Bruhn gave her series of normal 
lectures at Mt. Airy, at the close of the con- 
vention. Her class numbered twenty-two from 
various schools all over the country, one even 
coming from Honolulu. 
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SPIRIT AND SPIRITS 
By KATHLEEN R. GEDDES 


N OASIS in the “Desert of Silence” 

for deaf people is to be found at 

“The New York League for the Hard 

of Hearing,” with its various clubs, each 

of which is a veritable Haven of Happi- 
ness for its different members. 

The Thursday Recreation Club is one 
of these. It meets in the evening, as the 
majority of its members go to business, 
where they compete,and successfully,too, 
with other business people of their own 
age, and older, who have perfect hearing. 
On account of their indifference to noise 
and their ability to concentrate, these 
young people are in many cases superior 
to hearing workers. 

However, they miss a great deal in the 
world of hearing folk, and Thursday 
night, with its club meeting, is warmly 
welcomed. 

It is about eight-thirty as we enter the 
club rooms, which are now fairly well 
filled. Young people are grouped or 
coupled in different corners, laughing and 
chatting as only happy young folks do. 
Everybody is happy, though really it is 
difficult to be otherwise in a place where 
happiness is diffused like sunshine and 
nobody cares how often a remark has to 
be repeated. 

This club is in charge of Miss Margaret 
Steele, and a more excellent director it 
would be hard to find. To plan an 
evening’s entertainment every week which 
will alike please the lively and the quiet 


ones is not easy, but Miss Steele does it, 
and her success is shown in the regular 
and constantly increasing attendance. 
Entertainments are given—musical and 
otherwise—games and stunts of various 
sorts are tried, and always, for those who 
love it, there is music and dancing. 

Miss Steele is a believer in co-opera- 
tion; so different members are given 
charge of an evening’s entertainment. 
They plan the games, etc., and make the 
preparations, after which they oversee 
their plan “‘in action.” 

Some original ideas are thus brought 
in and added interest in the club is shown, 
for one is naturally zealous for the suc- 
cess of one’s own undertaking, and sym- 
pathy and interest induce us to help each 
other; and this is the secret of our suc- 
cess. 

Special “parties,” with “eats,” are held 
more or less regularly, and on these days 
several members are appointed “Kitchen 
Committee.” With the addition of sev- 
eral boys and girls in the kitchen who 
were not appointed to be there, a merry 
time ensues, for the room is, to say the 
least, not large. 

There are thousands of deaf boys and 
girls in the United States and Canada 
who could be brought together in groups 
like this club, with its spirit of mutual 
helpfulness, the bases of which are cour- 
age and good times. 





THE ORGAN OF VOICE * 
By E. W. SCRIPTURE, Ph.D., M. D.+ 


HE air from the chest passes up- 
ward through the trachea, or wind- 
pipe. At the upper end this channel be- 
comes the larynx (figure 1). 
The largest cartilage in the larynx is 
the thyroid (figure 2). It is closed in 





* This is the third in a series of articles on 
the “Mechanism of Speech,” by Prof. Scripture, 
late of Yale University, now of London. 

+ Author of “Elements of Experimental Pho- 
netics,” “The Study of Speech Curves,” “Stut- 
tering and Lisping,” etc. 


‘the rear (figure 3). 


front and opens out in two wings to 
Below and within 
it lies the cricoid cartilage (figures 2 and 
3). This has the form of a seal ring, 
narrow in front and broad at the rear. 
Toward the rear it is hinged at each side 
to projecting points of the thyroid carti- 
lage. Each hinge is held by a ligament ; 
the front is held up by another ligament. 

On each side there is the cricothyroid 
muscle, which pulls the front of the cri- 
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FicurE 1.—Section through the Vocal Organs 


The trachea is shown in front of the cesophagus and backbone. Above it is the larynx. 
The air passage leads under the epiglottis to the pharynx. The passage between the tongue 
and the palate leads to the opening between the lips. Another passage leads past the velum 





and through the nasal cavity. 


coid upward and thereby tilts the rear 
backward (figure 4). 

The thyroid cartilage is held to the 
hyoid bone by a broad, thin ligament 
(figure 3). It can be raised toward the 
hyoid by a pair of muscles. It can be 
pulled downward by a pair of muscles to 


the breast-bone. Above and in front is 
the epiglottis. The thyroid cartilage can 
be raised so that the opening of the 
larynx is closed by the epiglottis. 

On each side a small cartilage, the ary- 
tenoid, is joined to the rear of the cricoid 


(figure 3). 
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Ficure 2.—Thyroid and Cricoid Cartilages 


On each side a mass of muscle stretches 
from the whole front side surface of the 
arytenoid cartilage to the inside front of 
the angle of the thyroid (figure 5). The 
outer portion is called the thyro-arytenoid 
muscle; the inner portion is called the 
vocal muscle (figures 5 and 6). 

From the inside of the angle of the 
thyroid cartilage and from its lower 
edges a membrane of elastic ‘fibers ex- 
tends fanlike to the upper edge of the 
cricoid and to the vocal processes of the 
arytenoids. _The vertical portion in front 
is thickened and called the cricothyroid 
ligament. The horizontal portion at the 
top from the thyroid to the arytenoid is 
called the vocal ligament. The membrane 
on each side converges from the cricoid 


upward and inward. The whole is called. 


the elastic cone. 

Vocal lip is the term applied to the 
mass of muscle, ligament, connective 
tissue, etc., projecting from the sides of 
the larynx. Vocal cord is a popular term 
applied sometimes to the vocal ligament, 
sometimes to the median part of the 
vocal muscle, and sometimes to the entire 
vocal lip. Glottis is the name of the organ 
that produces the voice tone; just what 
it includes can only be stated when the 
action of the larynx is settled. The pas- 














Ficure 3.—Cartilages of the Larynx from the 
Rear 


From the hyoid bone a membrane descends 
to the thyroid cartilage; the lateral edges of 
this membrane are strengthened to form the 
lateral hyothyroid ligaments; the middle is 
strengthened to form the middle hyothyroid 
ligament (hidden in the figure by the epiglot- 
tis). The two wings of the thyroid cartilage 
open at the back. The back ‘of the cricoid 
cartilage is held to the thyroid by the lateral 
cerato-cricoid ligaments. The arytenoid carti- 
lages are mounted above the cricoid and held 
to it by ligaments. 
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Ficure 4.—Thyroid and Cricoid Cartilages with 
the Cricothyroid Muscle 


sage between the vocal lips is called the 
space of the glottis. The part between 
the arytenoid cartilage is often called the 
cartilaginous glottis; the part between 
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FicurE 5.—Horizontal Section across the 
Larynx 


the muscles in front is called the mem- 
branous glottis. 

The entire space of the glottis can be 
closed by bringing the two arytenoid 
cartilages together (figure 8A). By 
turning the arytenoid so that only their 
front points come together, the muscular 
glottis can be closed while the cartilagi- 
nous glottis remains open (figure 8B). By 
bringing the arytenoid cartilages com- 
pletely together, the entire space of the 
glottis can be closed (figure 8C). By 
turning the front points of the arytenoids 
further apart, the entire glottis can be 
made bigger. 

The actions of the muscles of the 
larynx may be summarized as follows: 

The cricothyroid muscle raises the front 
part of the cricoid cartilage and thereby 
moves the rear part away from the thy- 
roid. This puts tension on the vocal 
muscle and the thyro-artenoid muscles. 

The posterior crico-arytenoid muscle 
pulls the arytenoid cartilage so that its 
front point is moved outward and slightly 
upward. This opens the glottis (figure 
8D). 

The lateral crico-arytenoid muscle pulls 
the arytenoid forward and turns it so 
that the vocal muscle is brought toward 
the middle and slightly lowered (figure 
8B). 

The transverse arytenoid muscle pulls 
the two arytenoid cartilages together and 
helps to close the glottis (figure 8C). 

The oblique arytenoid muscle, with 
fibers that extend as the aryepiglottic 
muscle (figure 7), narrows the opening 
to the larynx and diminishes the cavity 
at its entrance. 

The thyro-arytenoid muscle pulls the 
arytenoid cartilage forward and turns it 
so that the front part of the glottis is 
closed (figure 8B). 
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Ficure 6.—Vertical Section across the Larynx 
from Side to Side 


Below the epiglottis the two ventricular bands 
project; beneath them are the laryngeal ventri- 
cles. The thyroid cartilage on each side sup- 
ports a mass of muscle that may be roughly 
divided into the thyro-arytenoid and the vocal 
muscles. The slightly thickened membrane over 
the edge of the vocal muscle is termed the 
vocal ligament. The mass of muscle with the 
membrane and ligament is called the vocal lip. 
The space between the vocal lips is termed the 
space of the glottis, or often simply the glottis. 
The cricoid cartilage and the rings of the 
trachea appear below. 

















Ficure 7.—Rear View of the Larynx 








CONSONANT AND VOWEL MOVEMENTS 
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FicureE 8.—Action of the Arytenoid Muscles 





The arytenoid cartilages are indicated by the black triangles. The lines upward indicate 
the lateral crico-arytenoid muscles; those downward indicate the posterior crico-arytenoid 
muscles; the curved line indicates the transverse arytenoid muscle. In A. the muscles are in 
the degree of tension for ordinary breathing; the glottis is moderately open. In B. the 
lateral crico-arytenoid muscles are contracted, while the others are relaxed; the arytenoid 
cartilages are turned so that their front points meet; the membranous glottis is closed while 
the cartilaginous glottis remains open; this is the position in one kind of breathy tone. In 
C. all the muscles are contracted; the entire glottis is closed; this is the ordinary position in 
producing a tone. In D. the posterior crico-arytenoid muscles are contracted; the glottis is 
more widely opened, as in deep breathing. 


The vocal muscle is practically the in- slightly contract small portions of the 


ner portion of the thyro-arytenoid; the 
separation is an artificial one. It pulls 
the front point of the arytenoid cartilage 
forward. 

A few muscular fibers can be detected 
by the microscope in the soft mass that 
hangs down on each side, known as the 


band, but can make no important change 
in its form or position. 

There are five muscles on each side 
that control the position of the hyoid 
bone. Raising the hyoid bone raises the 
larynx ; pulling the hyoid back brings the 
larynx against the tissues over the back- 


ventricular band (figure 6). They may bone. 


Notr.—The anatomical figures in this article are all newly drawn after originals in the anat- 
omies of Sobotta and Spalteholz. 





CONSONANT AND VOWEL MOVEMENTS 


HESE sentences were arranged by 2. Medium. 
fb pupil of Miss Tripp’s class in lip- Meg bet a penny. 
reading for beginners, at the Boston ; 
Evening School, and were intended for 3: Wide. 
mirror practise. Pat is a bad man. 
Each sentence contains a repetition of 4. Narrow, medium, wide. 


one vowel and consonant movement, and 
as a whole they furnish many combina- 
tions for contrast work. 

They have been used by the “Tripplets,” 


Beat, Peg, the mat. 


WITH RELAXED MOVEMENT 


a trio of students working at home during 1. Narrow. 

the vacation period, and are offered by Milly bit the pill. 

them for the use of other students of » Medes: 

speech-reading. Mother punished Buster. 
P, B, M 3. Wide. 


WITH EXTENDED MOVEMENT A part of the barn is a market. 


. Narrow, medium, wide. 
Bill punished Martin. 


1. Narrow. 
I mean peas and beans. 
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F, V 


WITH EXTENDED MOVEMENT 


. Narrow. 


I am feeding feeble Pheebe. 
Medium. 

Fred fed the pheasant. 
Wide. 

I fanned fat Fanny. 


Narrow, medium, wide. 
His feet felt fastened. 


WITH RELAXED MOVEMENT 
Narrow. 
Finish the filigree, Philip. 
. Medium. 
What funny fudge! 
Wide. 
He varnished his father’s farm- 
house. 


Narrow, medium, wide. 
He fixed the funnel for the farmer. 


W, Wh 


WITH EXTENDED MOVEMENT 


. Narrow. 


We weep weakly. 


. Medium. 


The wedding is when? 


. Wide. 


He whacked the wax doll. 


. Narrow, medium, wide. 


Weave the web, you wag! 


WITH RELAXED MOVEMENT 


. Narrow. 


The whippoorwill is a will-o’-the- 
wisp. 
Medium. 
Which one won? 


. Wide. 


What was that? 


Narrow, medium, wide. 
Whip one! What? 


R 


WITH EXTENDED MOVEMENT 


. Narrow. 


Read “‘Reed on Reason.” 


2. 


3: 


Medium. 
Arrest the Reds! 


Wide. 
The rat ran rapidly. 


. Narrow, medium, wide. 


Reba read ravenously. 


WITH RELAXED MOVEMENT 


. Narrow. 


Now the rill is a rippling river. 


Medium. 
The rudder rusted in the rut. 


. Wide. 


*Rah, ’rah, ’rah—Harvard! 


. Narrow, medium, wide. 


A ring and a ruff for Raphael. 
S 


WITH EXTENDED MOVEMENT 


. Narrow. 


Cephas, see the seed! 
Medium. 

Send seven cents to settle. 
Wide. 

Sally’s sash is satin. 
Narrow, medium, wide. 

Celia said, “Sam.” 


WITH RELAXED MOVEMENT 


. Narrow. 


Sister sings of silk and silver. 


. Medium. 


Son, sup with us. 


. Wide. 


“Sartor Resartus.” 


. Narrow, medium, wide. 


Is the sick son sardonic? 


Sh, Ch, Zh, J 


WITH PUCKERED MOVEMENT 


. Narrow. 


I shoot in June. 
Medium. 

He shook the bush. 
Wide. 

He had a short torch. 


4. Narrow, medium, wide. 


The shoe should be short. 
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Th 
WITH EXTENDED MOVEMENT 
1. Narrow. 
Theodore is at the theater. 


2. Medium. 
The theft was then. 


3. Wide. 
I thank you for that. 


4. Narrow, medium, wide. 
The thief then to the thatch set fire. 


WITH RELAXED MOVEMENT 
1. Narrow. 

Think of this thing! 
2. Medium. 

The thud was like thunder. 


3. Wide. 
Gather around the hearth. 


4. Narrow, medium, wide. 
A thick-set thug was on the path. 


L 

WITH EXTENDED MOVEMENT 
1. Narrow. 

Leave the leader at Leander’s. 
2. Medium. 

Let Lemuel lecture. 
3. Wide. 

The last lamp languished. 
4. Narrow, medium, wide. 

Lee led in Latin. 
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WITH RELAXED MOVEMENT 


1. Narrow. 

Linger, little Libby. 
2. Medium. 

He was lucky to lunch at Lunt’s. 
3. Wide. 

Is the lark large? 


4. Narrow, medium, wide. 
Listen, London, and laugh. 


T, D, N 
WITH EXTENDED MOVEMENT 


1. Narrow. 

Delia needs tea. 
2. Medium. 

Ned decorated the tent. 
3. Wide. 

Tad danced naturally. 


4. Narrow, medium, wide. 
Teach Nell Dante. 


WITH RELAXED MOVEMENT 


1. Narrow. 

He nibbled tidbits at dinner. 
2. Medium. 

A double number tumbled. 
3. Wide. 

The narcotic is dark and tart. 
4. Narrow, medium, wide. 

I dig a tuft of narcissus. 





THE LAW OF COMPENSATION 
By LAURA A. DAVIES 


N HIS essay on “Compensation,” 

. Emerson says: “For everything we 
have missed we have gained something 
else. The waves of the sea do 
not more speedily seek a level from their 
loftiest tossing than the varieties of con- 
dition tend to equalize themselves. 
Our strength grows out of our weakness. 
Not until we are pricked and stung and 
sorely shot at, awakens the indignation 
which arms itself with secret forces. A 
great man is always willing to be little. 
Whilst he sits on the cushion of advan- 
tage he goes to sleep. When he is pushed, 
tormented, defeated, he has a chance to 


learn something ; he has been put on his 
wits, on his manhood; he has gained 
facts; learned his ignorance; is cured of 
the insanity of conceit; has got modera- 
tion and real skill.” 

We all recognize the truth of Emer- 
son’s statement, in a general way, but do 
we see this truth as an infallible law of 
life, as fixed as the stars, as changeless 
as the law of gravity, and as sure in its 
working? It is impossible to lose any- 
thing without gaining in its stead some- 
thing of equal value. If we who have 
lost the sense of hearing doubt the ac- 
curacy of this law of life, it may prove 
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a healthy tonic, as well as the law, if we 
will inquire into some of the things we 
have gained by our loss. They will differ 
in each individual case, to be sure, but 
we have enough experiences in common, 
at least, to talk over a few of them. 

For instance, there is the quickening of 
all the other physical senses—touch, 
taste, sight, and smell—more especially 
touch and sight. We have lost the voices 
of our friends, but our eyes have learned 
to catch their thoughts from moving lips. 
We have lost the mocking-bird’s tune, 
but we can see the quiver and throb of 
his throat and catch the melody of his 
song. The roll and surge of the organ’s 
notes are no longer heard, but we feel the 
rhythmic rise and fall of their vibrations. 
The footfalls we know tell us who is ap- 
proaching before the door opens. As 
these senses become attuned to their 
added duties by the passing years of 
silence, they grow more and more acute 
in recognizing delicate vibrations, elusive 
sights, mere suggestions of form, color, 
and motion. 

To this quickening of the physical 
senses is added the quickening of the 
imagination, a more sympathetic under- 
standing of all the forms of nature and 
life about us. Call it intuition if you 
like, or the sixth sense, or simply the 
knack of appreciation. There is some- 
thing of all these in it. A waterfall is no 
longer simply a volume of water drawn 
downward by the force of gravity. There 
is the play of light and shade upon its 
surface. There are the rainbow tints of 
the spray, the grace of its downward, 
outward motion, and in it all there is the 
personification of force, power, might, 
the symbol of life itself. So imagina- 
tion leads us on—you in one direction, 
perhaps, me in another. The wind- 
swept stretches of our western prairies; 
were you ever conscious of the charm 
and mystery they hold? Miles and miles 
of treeless, houseless space, of waving 
green, seared brown, or snow-covered 
white, each with its own peculiar charm, 
is food for the vivid imagination. Even 
the bare branches of our winter trees 
outlined against a leaden sky, are beauti- 
ful in their strength and speak to us of 
endurance, growth, and the overcoming 
of difficulties. I do not say that we with- 
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out the sense of sound have a keener 
appreciation of beauty than you with 
normal senses. It is only that in the 
silence imagination, unhindered by many 
things so distracting to you, has a bigger 
opportunity to run its course and find its 
treasures. 

The quality of concentration, so often 
commended in the deaf, is of untold 
value to us who must read the lips, and 
the sooner we succeed in adding it to 
the profit side of our account the less we 
shall feel our loss. To consciously de- 
velop this power over our own minds is 
one of the most difficult tasks we have to 
do, and a few hints along that line may 
not be amiss here. I quote the following 
paragraph from an authority on the 
powers of the mind: 

“Can you tie three knots in a string 
and put your whole thought in the tying 
of those three knots, letting no other 
thought intervene? You say, perhaps, ‘I 
can tie a knot just as well and think of 
many other things.’ Possibly you can; 
but can you tie those three knots and 
think only of knots? Or has your mind 
so fallen into the habit of. straying off 
and over a dozen different matters in a 
minute that you have lost the power of 
focusing it on any single thing for ten 
consecutive seconds? Do not call this 
trivial. Train for concentrative power 
in the doing of any one act and you train 
to throw your whole mind, thought, and 
force on all acts.” 

When we have practised on the “trivial 
things” till we can draw a dozen parallel 
lines, thinking only of parallel lines, or 
sharpen a pencil for sixty consecutive 
seconds without thinking of something 
else, we have made great advance in con- 
centrative power. We have learned to 
rule our own minds and focus them on 
whatever we will, whether that be tying 
three knots in a string or selling an auto- 
mobile. How much easier for us the 
task becomes than for our friends whose 
ears bring to them a thousand distracting 
noises. Think what wonderful power of 
concentration Edison has, and remember 
that he is deaf. 

Then there is the quality of optimism. 
Do you not think, readers of THE VoLTa 
REviIEw, that we have earned the right to 
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protest against the popular assertion that 
blind people are so much more cheerful 
than deaf people? We have gained as 
much from our loss as they. We, as well 
as they, have learned to make the most 
of what we have, and have discovered 
that our clouds are lined with silver and 
gold, set with diamonds and pearls. We 
are living on the lining side, with the 
things that hinder and annoy shut out, 
for we are optimists. It may be that I 
have been especially fortunate in the deaf 
people I have known, but among them all 
I cannot say there is a single pessimist. 
Perhaps it is because they are lip-readers 
and readers of THe Vora Review. 
Pessimism cannot stand against two such 
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Helen Keller was right 
in saying that “optimism is the faith 
which leads to achievement,” and it is 
one of the most precious of the compen- 
sations we may gain from our loss. 

If there are still times when we may be 
tempted to doubt the infallibility of the 
law of compensation, we may go on and 
on in our own minds with the list of 
things we have gained until the balance 
is overwhelmingly in favor of the profit 
side of the account. Then we shall dis- 
cover, as did the wounded oyster, that we 
have mended our house with pearl, and 
that it is far more beautiful and infinitely 
more valuable than it could have been 
without the wound. 


forces as that. 





STORY CHARTS FOR CLASS-ROOM WORK WITH YOUNG 
CHILDREN 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 


Epitor1AL ForEworp.—Schools for the deaf will be interested in the announcement, in the 
advertising pages of this issue of THE VortTa Review, that story charts, prepared at Clarke 


School, are to be placed on sale. 


The following article, which is the preface to the manual 


which accompanies the charts, explains their use and its advantages. 


HE series of simple story charts, 

for use with which this manual has 
been prepared, is the outgrowth of the 
conviction that the successful teaching of 
reading must always be accomplished by 
the teaching of thought reading, not 
word reading. It is more than twenty- 
five years since this conviction became so 
strong as to force upon us the importance 
of some device which should place before 
a class of children simple “pictures in 
language” in such form that the teacher 
could guide and aid their reading more 
effectively than was possible when the 
matter was presented on the page of a 
book. At first the stories were written 
on the wall slate. Later, and for many 
years’ past, teachers have laboriously 
written these stories out on charts, thus 
giving them a local permanence which 
was a great gain over the former slate- 
work. 

A recent writer, in speaking of the 
danger of attempting to teach in the same 
lesson hour both reading and phonetics, 
has well said: “Reading is the study of 
the meaning of printed sentences. Pho- 


netics is the study of the sound of printed 
words. In a reading lesson the 
teacher should think of nothing else ex- 
cept seeing that the children get the 
meaning of the printed page. i 
The art of reading means, not simply the 
ability to pronounce words out of a book, 
but also, and chiefly, the ability to quickly, 
accurately, and silently get the meaning 
from a printed page.” 

To teach reading in this sense, the ad- 
vantage of having the lessons in such 
large type as to be clearly seen by every 
member of the class is great. With the 
chart hanging before the class, the 
teacher may with her pointer guide the 
reading so that it shall never be word by 
word, but always phrase by phrase, 
thought by thought. At the close of a 
sentence the teacher’s pointer may pause 
while a question is asked as to the ante- 
cedent of a pronoun or the meaning of 
an unfamiliar word or expression. In 
this way the teacher can assure herself 
that each child is really getting the 
thought from the language, and the child 
can be helped early to taste the delight of 
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finding the picture behind the printed 
words. These thought-pictures must 
necessarily be—at first—those which the 
children’s own experience in life will help 
to interpret to them. 

To teach reading as thought-finding, it 
is never wise to allow the exercise to 
take on the character of drill-work; it 
must always be the finding of thought 
concealed under new forms of expres- 
sion, not repeated observation of the 
same form. 

We would advise that each story be 
read first with the teacher, silently, 
thought by thought. Then a second 
silent reading with her of the story as a 
whole. On the day following let the class 
look the story over, just to assure them- 
selves of what they found the day before. 
A very few questions which can be read- 
ily answered will give added zest. These 
questions should seldom be so worded 
that they can be answered in the words 
of the text, for it is thoughts we are deal- 
ing with, not words. If the child has 
seen the pictures behind the sentences, 
he can answer simple questions about 
them in whatever form presented. 

The first chart of the first series has a 
single question printed below each story. 


If the child has understood the few sim- 
ple statements on the page, he can answer 
this question without hesitation. If he 
blunders, his misunderstanding of one or 
more of the statements can readily be 
pointed out to him. Care should be 
taken to avoid one child knowing what 
answer any other child gives to the 
question. This may be done by letting 
each child come to the teacher to give 
his answer. This touch of secrecy adds 
interest. 

For later charts, the questions in the 
following pages are suggested—in most 
cases a single set for each chart. Ina 
few cases choice is given between two 
sets. 

The stories of the first series of these 
charts have been prepared by Miss 
Frances McKeen, and those of the sec- 
ond series by Miss J. Evelyn Willoughby. 
Some of the stories are original and some 
are adapted. 

The use of such stories in the way out- 
lined above by classes of the primary and 
intermediate grades has been found to be 
an invaluable aid in the development of 
the ability to use books intelligently at an 
earlier age, both for study and reading. 





AN APPRECIATION 


By SARAH FRANCES FLEMING 


66 HESE best teachers climb be- 
yond teaching to the plane of art; 
it is themselves and what is best in them- 
selves that they communicate,’ says 
Stevenson. In no walk of life is there 
more untiring effort, more self-sacrifice, 
more sincere endeavor to uplift, to bring 
light, than in that chosen by our best 
teachers. We give unstinted praise and 
hand-clap to our writers, artists, musi- 
cians, and movie stars; but for the far- 
reaching service of our teachers we 
give—acceptance, and there it ends. 
When we stop to realize how much 
‘knowledge they have acquired of life’s 
many problems; how they present a rec- 
ord of courageous moral, mental, and 
physical experience, proving how they 
have met the past and giving assurance 


of how they will meet the future; when 
we realize all this unfailing zeal, this gen- 
erous giving of all the best that life has 
given them, their grand sum total of per- 
sonality cries aloud for recognition. 
Theirs should be no inglorious reward; 
there should be “freshest laurels for all 
who have won them.” 

There are very few teachers who more 
nearly fulfill the requirements of an ideal 
teacher than Alice N. Trask, principal of 
the San Francisco School of Lip-Read- 
ing. She was born in Philadelphia, in- 
heriting many of the sterling qualities of 
her Quaker ancestors, who were note- 
worthy for their moral uprightness, their 
high sense of duty and directness of pur- 
pose. Many were zealous in pursuit of 
high achievement. Her desire for indi- 
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vidual expression in a worthy cause was 
innate. Though baffled in her early en- 
deavors by the hampering affliction, deaf- 
ness, the courage in her spirit would not 
suffer itself to be defeated. She had that 
rarest of all gifts, enthusiasm, which is 
the very leaven of life; under whose 
magic influence obstacles become airy 
bubbles and the inert impossible is trans- 
formed into live accomplishment. Hav- 
ing this magic at her command and hav- 
ing also an abiding faith in her work, she 
has, with untiring, persistent endeavor, 
changed the very dross of her physical 
infirmity into the gold of mental achieve- 
ment. 

The discipline of straight-laced Quaker 
precepts and too great refinement might 
have rendered her unfit for the ugly 
and practical side of life had she not 
developed unusually broad sympathies 
and rare judgment, which, combined with 
the “cheerful lights of culture” and un- 
usual originality as a teacher, make her 
a conspicuous figure in the ranks of 
workers who mean progress to their 
cause. 

Her mother is the poet Florence Earle 
Coates, whose poems are now ranked 
with modern classics. Her father, a 
scholar and a distinguished connoisseur 
of art, was President of the Pennsylva- 
nia Academy of Fine Arts for many 
years. Mrs. Trask has had exceptional 
advantages for development along broad 
lines. Her home environment was in it- 
self a liberal education, associated as she 
was with a gifted and accomplished 
mother and a scholarly father and 
brought into contact with many noted 
people who were their intimate friends. 
Having a receptive mind, she gained 
much from these relationships and prof- 
ited by her parents’ unsparing efforts to 
develop her character on a high plane 
and add to her mental accomplishments. 

Mrs. Trask began the pursuit of lip- 
reading with Miss Lillie E. Warren, of 
New York, afterwards studying with Mr. 
Nitchie, for whom she had the sincerest 
admiration. She appreciates fully the 
great work that he has accomplished and 
realizes that it is on this foundation that 
those teachers whom he _ personally 
trained and inspired must continue to 
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build. After finishing the normal course 
Mrs. Trask began her teaching in San 
Francisco, where she was a pioneer in 
the field. It was only because of her 
tenacity of purpose, her sturdy faith in 
her work, and her unwavering desire to 
serve that she finally overcame skeptical 
indifference and achieved due recogni- 
tion, not only as a remarkable teacher, 
but also as a disinterested benefactor of 
the deafened. 

In 1915 Mr. Nitchie delegated Mrs. 
Trask to represent the New York School 
for the Hard of Hearing at the Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition. She 
there conducted large demonstration 
classes, which were visited daily by a 
great number of people from all over the 
world, so that an understanding of lip- 
reading was sown broadcast. During the 
exposition her work was under the close 
observation of the international jury of 
awards. At the completion of these 
classes, which gave her unusual and 
varied experience, the jury gave her the 
highest award for her efficiency as a 
teacher. Since this period she has not 
only conducted her school in San Fran- 
cisco, but has been untiring in her efforts 
to extend in the West the great work that 
Mr. Nitchie accomplished in the East. 

With the idea of serving the cause of 
the deafened, she founded the San Fran- 
cisco League for the Hard of Hearing. 
This proved to be no small undertaking, 
as it was necessary to prepare the soil as 
well as sow the seed. Mrs. Trask, how- 
ever, went to work with her usual en- 
thusiasm and perseverance. She gained 
the interest of prominent people to act as 
patrons, convinced the heedless and skep- 
tical that “deafness is one of the pressing 
interests of the community,” and, be- 
sides, devised ways and means for rais- 
ing funds. To reach the deafened them- 


. selves, to induce them to come within the 


cheering and helpful influence of the club 
circle, required the greatest patience and 
tact. The growth of the League has been 
most encouraging, with Mrs. Trask as 
president. The need for its helpful in- 
fluence is now understood and appreci- 
ated. 

As a teacher, Mrs. Trask has natural 
ability. Her watchword is efficiency. 
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Her lessons are in themselves a liberal 
education, outside of their value as train- 
ing in lip-reading. Drawing from a large 
and varied fund of information, she stim- 
ulates interest not only in literature, art, 
and kindred subjects, but keeps her 
pupils posted on the topics of the day. 
She has assurance and poise and com- 
municates her ideas with enthusiasm, 
vigor, and originality. In her desire to 
obtain the best possible results from her 
pupils, she is strict and most exacting; 
but most characteristic in her teaching 
are her patience and the sincere personal 
interest that she takes in each student. 
A very keen sense of humor keeps her 
viewpoint to the sunny side of life. She 
believes in the conscious practise of hap- 
piness as a habit to be acquired rather 
than that of entertaining a host of blue 
devils. Radiating, as she does, an invig- 
orating optimism, she stimulates her 
pupils into attaining what they could 
never accomplish by themselves. 

Besides her thorough training with 
Mr. Nitchie, she has never relaxed her 
efforts to become an authority on the 
subject of her art and to keep her work 
abreast with the most advanced ideas for 
helping the deafened. In her frequent 
trips East she has availed herself of op- 
portunities to visit other schools, study- 
ing their various methods and equipment, 
ready to improve on their merits if pos- 
sible, and always alive to add to her store 
of useful knowledge. 

Naturally, her wide observation and 
her great experience in teaching so many 
varied types have given her a very broad 
and thorough understanding of the re- 
quirements of the deafened. She realizes 
that the ideal teacher of lip-reading must 
more nearly approach a metaphysician 
than any other class of instructor, deal- 
ing, as she does, with so much that is in- 


tangible; that it requires so much intui-. 


tion, such fine sensibilities and nice ad- 
justment to get en rapport with natures 
so oversensitive and unapproachable; 
and also that it is very necessary that 
the teacher be blessed with enough of 
their infirmity (deafness) to inspire them 
with courage and hope. There is nothing 
so cheering to the deafened as to find 


some one who is deafer. Mrs. Trask is 
very cheering in this regard. 

She aims to give her students much 
more than training in lip-reading, which 
she considers a very necessary and useful 
acquirement—a veritable “sixth sense.” 
What the deafened first need, she thinks, 
is to be put in good heart; to have their 
indifferences replaced by enthusiasm. 
They need, too, to have their backbones 
stiffened, to be encouraged to be them- 
selves. They try to stoop, to pass on 
their way unobserved. The ordinary 
affairs of life with their fellow-mortals 
are painful encounters; they try to avoid 
issues ; to withdraw until they no longer 
stand upright, with natural self-asser- 
tion, but stoop with self-effacement, 

It is certainly of great importance that 
the teacher’s spinal column sets an ex- 
ample of unusual uprightness, and that 
she be an inspiring example of one who, 
with cheerful effrontery, mingles on the 
highways of life with her fellow-mortals, 
unmindful of her physical limp; but, 
conscious that she is equipped with an 
acquired “sixth sense,” she marches with 
the van. 

It must be mentioned that Mrs. Trask 
owes a great deal to her affliction, which 
has broadened her sympathies and given 
her a deeper insight into life than she 
would otherwise have had. Like most 
people who have had deafness thrust 
upon them, Mrs. Trask found herself 
marooned on that solitary island of deep 
silence—those lonely islands, those great 
silences that only the deaf know. There, 
beyond their narrow, isolated horizon, 
they may ever watch life’s alluring, busy 
intercourse. They truly suffer the ago- 
nies of Tantalus, with many of the fair 
fruits of life ever beyond their reach. 
Through the law of compensation, how- 
ever, the undaunted soul cannot suffer 
defeat, for “silence is the element in 
which great things fashion themselves to- 
gether, that at length they may emerge, 
full-formed and majestic, into the day- 
light of life.” So the treasures that the 
deafened have garnered in silence and 
isolation will find their way toward the 
daylight of life, where they will find ex- 
pression in service and achievement. 
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A NEW IDEA 


By ALICE N. TRASK 


A? THE arinual lip-reading contest 
of the San Francisco School of 
Lip-Reading an idea was innovated 
which I think not only contributed very 
much to the interest taken in lip-reading, 
but certainly added zest to the competi- 
tion. 

The idea was that the winner of the 
contest should be presented with a hand- 
some cup. Each year the students will 
have the added interest of becoming 
rivals in the cup competition. I think it 
would also be a great stimulus to lip- 
reading if all of the schools would have 
contests, and the various winners should 
then compete for an interstate cup. 

The San Francisco School Cup was 
won by Miss Carolyn A. Donworth, 
twenty-seven taking part in the contest. 
Her winning is proof of what persever- 
ance and regular attendance to lessons 
and practise classes mean if one wishes 
to become an expert lip-reader. 

The cup was a very handsome jar of 
beaten copper, with the attractive school 
insignia on one side and the name of the 
winner and year of the contest are to be 
engraved on the other side. 

The material for the contest was di- 
vided in five parts, as diversified as pos- 
sible. 

Part I. Ten familiar quotations, to be 
written verbatim. 

Part II. Ten subjects, to be discussed 
briefly and simply and the name of the 
subject to be written by the pupil. 

Part III. Ten “topics in brief” from 
the Literary Digest, to be written ver- 
batim. 

Part IV. Five stories, the titles being 
written on the blackboard, the pupil sim- 
ply writing her version of the story. 

Part V. Numbers. 

All the material was given twice ex- 
cept the numbers, which were only given 
once, very rapidly. 

The pupils did very well on the sub- 
jects, topics in brief, stories, and num- 
bers, but seemed unfamiliar with most of 
the quotations, which I thought would be 
very easy. 

Miss Donworth turned in a beautiful 


paper, having understood almost every- 


thing. 
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FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS 


1. Woodman, spare that tree; touch not 
a single bough; 
In youth it sheltered me, and I'll 
protect it now, 
—George P. Morris, 
“The Tree.” 


2. Of all sad words of tongue or pen, 
The saddest are these, 
It might have been. 
—John Greenleaf Whittier, 
“Maud Muller.” 


3. Under a spréading chestnut tree, the 
village smithy stands; . 
The smith, a mighty man is he, with 
large and sinewy hands. ~ 
—Henry W. Longfellow, 
“The Village Blacksmith.” 


4. Between the dark and the daylight, 
When the night is beginning to 
lower, 
Comes a pause in the day’s occupa- 
tion, 
Which is known as the children’s 
hour. 
—Henry W. Longfellow, 
“Children’s Hour.” 


5. Tell me not in mournful numbers 
Life is but an empty dream, 
For the soul is dead that slumbers, 
And things are not what they 
seem. 
—Henry W. Longfellow, 
“A Psalm of Life.” 


6. Crabbed Age and Youth cannot live 
together. 
— Shakespeare. 


7. Double, double toil and trouble, 
Fire burn and cauldron bubble. 
—Shakespeare, 
“Macbeth.” 


8. Water, water everywhere and not a 
drop to drink. 
—S. T. Coleridge, 
“The Ancient Mariner.” 
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9. Better a dinner of herbs where love is 
Than a stalled ox and hatred there- 
with. 
—Bible. 


10. Break, break, break, on thy cold, gray 
stones, O sea, 

And I would that my tongue could 
utter the thoughts that arise in 
me. 

—Alfred Tennyson, 
“Break, Break, Break.” 


SUBJECTS 
1. Climate of San Francisco: 


The climate of San Francisco is on the 
whole very pleasant. It is neither very 
hot in summer nor very cold in winter. 
We do have some very rainy and windy 
days, which are most disagreeable, but 
when we think of the cold, the snow, and 
the blizzards of the East, we cannot com- 
plain of the climate of San Francisco. 


2. Movies: 


I often wonder what we all did for 
amusement before we had the movies for 
our chief entertainment. We all have 
our favorite screen star. Some prefer 
Mary Pickford, some Norma Talmadge, 
and a great majority find unlimited joy 
in Charlie Chaplin. I never heard of any 
one who did not care for the movies. 


3. High Cost of Living: 


Everything is 50 per cent higher than 
it was five years ago, whether it is rent, 
clothes, food, or a theater ticket. One 
reason for the high cost of living may be 
that the American dollar is now worth 
about fifty cents. 


4. Vacation: 


Have you decided where you will 
spend your vacation? Are you going on 
a camping trip to some place in the 
mountains, or do you prefer the sea- 
shore? Are you going East, or would 
you like to go abroad? 


5. Snowstorms: 


A snowstorm is one of the most beau- 
tifui sights in the world. In an hour 
the bare, brown country is covered with 
a white mantle. The air seems purified 
also. Very soon the children bring out 
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their sleds and coast and slide down the 
hills. 


6. Elephants: 


People who know think the elephant 
the most intelligent and lovable of all 
animals. They are easily trained to do 
all kinds of tricks, they will do almost 
any kind of work, and are very fond of 
anything sweet, candy, chewing gum, 
popcorn. In spite of their size, they can 
run very fast. 


7. Fruit: 


What fruit do you like best? There 
are so many, it is hard to choose. Do 
you prefer strawberries or loganberries, 
oranges or pears, plums or apricots, figs 
or pineapple ? 


8. Insects: 


Most of us think that this world would 
be a much more comfortable place to live 
in if there were no insects or bugs. Each 
one of us has a great dislike for some 
little bit of a bug, such as a spider, moth, 
or a bee, to say nothing of our general 
murderous dislike for such little pests as 
flees and mosquitoes. 


9g. Rainy Season: 


The rainy season is disagreeable while 
it lasts; the rain pours down most of the 
time. Even when the sun is shining, it 
is never safe to go out without an um- 
brella, but after February umbrellas and 
overshoes can be put away for another 
nine months. 


10. Overalls: 


Have you joined an overall club? To 
wear overalls will soon be the most fash- 
ionable attire, not only for work, but 
play. You can save yourself the price of 
a silk or cloth dress, and even be married 
in them. 


TOPICS IN BRIEF 


1. Hiram Johnson is not sawing but 
chopping Wood. 

2. The inter-church movement is also 
an enter-church movement. 

3. Experience is a dear teacher; the 
rest are underpaid. 

4. Nobody ever proposes a bonus or a 
rebate for the taxpayer. 
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5. Patch, Brothers, patch with cheer, 
Patch in the presence of the Prof- 
iteer. 

6. Those who live in modern flats have 
little room to complain. 

7. It was not bad luck when the 
baker’s dozen was 13. 

8. There is a kick in every pair of $15 
shoes. 

9g. The farmer does not need to save 
daylight ; he doesn’t waste any. 

10. A law that all shoes be made of 
leather might help to relieve the paper 
shortage. 


STORY I.—HOW HE KNEW 


A school teacher was asking her pupils 
in a class of physiology about the five 
senses. Finally she said: 

What is the most delicate of the senses? 

The touch, said Johnny. 

Why? How is that? asked the teacher. 

Well, when you sit on a pin you can’t 
see it, you can’t hear it, you can’t taste it, 
but you know it’s there. 


STORY II.—A GOOD NAME FOR IT 


FARMER FRrep: This here apple I call 
the Early Bird? 

VisiToR TO THE FarM: Why? 

FARMER Frep: It always gets the 
worm. 


STORY III.—THRIFTY 


A kind-hearted man went into a shoe- 
shining parlor, and while being waited on 
he began to talk to the boy who was pol- 
ishing his shoes, 

“Where is your father, my boy?” 

“My father? He is a farmer, sir.” 

The man mused for a moment and 
then said, “Ah, I see; your father be- 
lieves in making hay while the son 
shines.” 


STORY IV.—THE BLIND GOVERNOR 


One day a gentleman sent his servant 
to the Governor with a letter. When the 
servant returned from the errand the 
gentleman said to him, “Well, John, did 
you give the Governor my note?” 

“Yes, sir; I gave it to him, but there’s 
no use writing him letters; he can’t read 
them. He’s blind—blind as a bat.” 

“Blind !” 


“Yes, sir; blind. Twice he asked me 
where my hat was, and I had it on my 
head all the time. Blind as a bat, sir.” 


STORY V.—THE JOCKEY WHO KNEW IT ALL 


“Now, if I don’t git rid o’ dis cold 
soon,” complained Jimmy, the jockey, 
“T'll be a dead one.” 

“Did you go to Dr. Goodman, as I told 
you?” asked his friend. 

“Naw! De sign on his door said, ‘10 
to 1,’ an’ I wouldn’t monkey wid no long 
shot like dat.” 


NUMBERS AND MONEY 


- 543, 169, 232. 
. 6X 6= 36. 
$75- 

45 cents. 
$525.00. 

. 10 cents. 


9 +1=IO0. 
. 10 X 8=8o. 


g. $5,000. 
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A LETTER 


VoLta BuREAU: 


I wish to make a report concerning my little 
son, Walter Wade, Leslie, Ga. He is four 
years old and is very robust, never having 
had any serious illness. He has a high temper 
and is very hard to control. Until two months 
ago he had never heard or spoken a word. 

May 9, 1920, I put him under the treatment 
of Dr. M. M. Stapler, of Macon, Ga. Since 
that time, after each treatment his hearing is 
improved and he is now able to repeat words 
spoken to him. The treatments are not severe, 
but Walter kicks and rears through each one. 

I sincerely believe, when Dr. Stapler finishes 
his series of treatments, that Walter, judging 
from his previous improvement, will be able to 
hear and speak as well as any one. 

I will be glad to give further particulars to 
any one interested in this case, for I feel that 
all in a like condition should see Dr. Stapler 
at once, for he has worked wonders with my 
child. 

I have seen another of Dr. Stapler’s patients, 
a little boy six years old, who was totally 
deaf. He has been under Dr. Stapler’s treat- 
ment about two months and is now able to 
hear some. 

Please publish this letter for the benefit of 
others. 

Respectfully, 


PNY ANP WD 


Mrs. Rosa WaApDE,- 
Leslie, Ga. 














THE IMPORTANCE -OF LIP-READING 
By EMMA B. KESSLER 


HE day I arrived in Omaha a social 

worker asked, “Don’t you know that 
we already have two* schools for the 
deaf?” She, like many others, was not 
aware that schools are springing up all 
over the country where adults who do not 
hear well can léarn to “listen” with their 
eyes. The problem of the deafened adult 
differs from that of the deaf child. The 
child is educated industrially, by the 
State, with his handicap in view. The 
adult is often at a loss to gain a liveli- 
hood when his hearing becomes dull. He 
needs reconstruction, and lip-reading is 
the first step in his reconstruction. 

Who should study lip-reading? I quote 
my teacher.t “First, young people; sec- 
ond, older people, with no line of demar- 
cation between.” ‘The youngest person I 
have had the privilege of teaching lip- 
reading was a youth of 19, the oldest a 
man of 75. Some pupils are so slightly 
hard of hearing that they miss only a 
word now and then in conversation; 
others hear nothing but the noises in their 
heads. What lip-reading has meant to 
some of these people can best be ex- 
pressed in their own words. One says: 
“T have just as much fun as I ever had.” 
Another writes : “This is a new and fasci- 
nating world to me.” And another: “Lip- 
reading is my bread and butter. ‘ 
Except for missing music, I have almost 
forgotten that I cannot hear.” 

Mechanical devices to aid the hearing 
are also useful in some cases. However, 
no ear-phone nor ear-trumpet will ever 
strengthen the morale as lip-reading does. 
Moreover, lip-readers are less sensitive 
about using instruments than non-lip- 
readers. 

When should one begin to study lip- 
reading? In the majority of cases peo- 
ple are not aware of their deafness until 
they ate hard of hearing enough to use 
lip-reading to advantage. The slightly 
hard of hearing and all those who may 
be handicapped by some degree of deaf- 





*Towa School for the Deaf-and Nebraska 
School for the Deaf. 
+ Miss.Lucy Ella Case. 


ness for half or two-thirds of a lifetime 
cannot resort too soon to the help to be 
had from lip-reading. 

_ The most serious thing about deafness 
is not so much the inability to hear well 
as its depressing effect on the mind. 
Some people are more resourceful than 
others, and can therefore cope with their 
deafness better than others. Neverthe- 
less, all suffer mentally. The mental dis- 
tress of the hard of hearing can be 
checked at its source by learning to read 
the lips early. There is nothing to be 
gained by delay except hyper-sensitive- 
ness, petulance; and despondency. Had 
the former teacher, who is now a scrub- 
woman, been told in time how she might 
work out her own salvation along the 
pathway of lip-reading, she would not 
now be saying, “I guess I’ll have to walk 
down to the river some night and keep 
on walking after I get there.”  Lip- 
reading gives one a natural means of 
communication, helps obtain and retain 
employment, removes the ‘ever-present 
sense of loss, and gives one a wholesome 
perspective which leaves no room for 
self-pity. 

Lip-reading is an art, not a science; it 
has its limitations. A person’s ability to 
read the lips varies, depending in no small 
degree on the animation of the speaker’s 
mouth. But the fact that lip-reading is 
not a perfect substitute for hearing is a 
matter of small concern. The big fact, 
the fact that we cannot afford to over- 
look, is that lip-reading makes life agree- 
able by taking the sting out of deafness. 





A “POME,” DEDICATED TO 
MISS L. E. CASE 


Practise, practise, practise, 

Every day and hour! 

Get your little mirror out 

And watch what you're about. 

Concentrate and concentrate ; 

Do not dare exaggerate. 

If you’re faithful every day, 

Very soon then you can say, 

“T will not shed any tears; 

I have eyes; I don’t need ears.” 
—Mary E. Rice. 
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A WONDERFUL OPPORTUNITY 
By LUCY ELLA CASE 


OR six ail-too-short weeks recently 

I have had the time of my life. I 
have had the inestimable privilege of 
visiting eleven schools, two leagues, a 
guild, a club-house, a speech-defects 
clinic headquarters, and have talked with 
more than 30 teachers on lip-reading and 
“collateral” subjects. 

If I should say all that is in my heart 
about the trip, Mr. De Land would have 
to call “halt.” My objective point was 
to see my eldest brother, in New York, 
and I took in places en route, going via 
Washington and returning via Toronto. 

The Chicago League had kindly tele- 
graphed me to be present May 1 for an 
afternoon tea “in my honor.” Gladly I 
made the stop, and saw Miss Torrey’s 
fine class Saturday morning, May I. 
Miss Torrey and her assistant, Miss 
Liese, certainly know how to conduct a 
conversation class easily and efficiently, 
getting much lip-reading from all pupils 
and with almost no blackboard help. The 
class gave me a complimentary luncheon, 
at which Miss Joiner, of Cape May, was 
also an honored guest. The beautiful 
luncheon was followed by a very fine 
talk on some aspects of the work among 
deafened soldiers at Cape May. The 
Chicago League gave a tea in the after- 
noon, and amidst all the joy and friendli- 
ness shown I kept saying to myself, “How 
many good lip-readers there are here! 
Isn’t it fine ?” 

After some special gatherings of my 
numerous family in Chicago and its en- 
virons, I pushed on to Washington. 

The special items of interest to me, 
at this time, were the Volta Bureau (our 
“Home”), Miss Suter’s school, and the 
Congressional Library. Mr. De Land told 
me several items regarding the scope of 
the Volta Bureau. Miss Timberlake did 
a kind thing in giving me a lovely auto- 
mobile ride out to one of the pleasure 
places in Washington, Rock Creek Park. 
Miss Suter kindly invited Miss Timber- 
lake and me to her Wednesday evening 
class. Miss Timberlake told of the great 
success of the “Circus” held in Phila- 
delphia for the benefit of THe Vora 
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ReviEw. I told something of our work 
in California. Mr. Ferrall gave me the 
“glad hand” with a grip that denoted lip- 
reading relationship. The crowning joy 
of my Washington visit was the unex- 
pected and grateful pleasure of meeting 
Dr. Alexander Graham Bell and of being 
able to add my personal thanks to him 
for what he has done and is doing for 
deafened children and adults through the 
Volta Bureau and by his scholarly wri- 
tings of practical use. 

One day I went over from Washington 
to Baltimore purposely to see Miss Avon- 
dale Gordon. It was a hot day, but I was 
more than repaid when I saw Miss 
Gordon teach a pupil. She showed poise, 
patience, and skill in her teaching. 

Philadelphia was the next place on the 
map for me, and it is the home of the 
Speech-Reading Club and the wonderful 
Kinzie sisters. I saw practise and class 
work in the school and taught a class for 
a bit myself, which, of course, made me 
think it was a pretty fine class. Miss 
Cora Kinzie took much of her valuable 
time to explain details regarding the 
many activities and finances of the club. 
In addition to running the club-house 
and the Tulip Tea Room, teaching school, 
and preparing normal pupils, with the 
help of Miss Rose Kinzie, Miss Cora has 
charge of a Sunday afternoon Bible 
study class which just made my eyes 
green. 

I was in New York City for three and 
a half weeks. There are eleven of my 
family connections in New York City, 
and it was an unalloyed joy to be with 
them in between the times of attending 
the Nitchie School and the New York 
League and other places of interest. 

One half-day was spent at the 23d 
Street Public School, of which Miss 
Kearns is principal. Marvelous progress 
is being made here with very young chil- 
dren. One little girl of five summers 
only, who had been in the school for four 
months, could lip-read a few words, say 
what she lip-read, and then write on the 
board what she said. Her voice had been 
developed along with the study of lip- 
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reading. She may have been a star per- 
former, but she certainly shone brightly. 

Another profitable season was spent in 
the Wright Oral School, where I met a 
number of teachers who had been em- 
ployed at Cape May. The associate 
principal, Dr. La Crosse, showed me the 
way that he tried to develop residual 
hearing in some of the pupils. Every 
pupil from four years old to eighteen 
uses lip-reading. I met Miss Harriet U. 
Andrews in the school, a woman whom I 
had long desired to meet. We talked 
steadily for one and a half hours, and it 
would be difficult to say who talked more, 
but perhaps it would be polite to say that 
Miss Andrews carried off the palm, al- 
though the other participant did not let 
the grass grow for many consecutive 
minutes. Miss Andrews’ outlook on life, 
like that of Mr. Ferrall, is one of victori- 
ous joy, and it helps one to meet them. 

On another morning I had the extreme 
pleasure of meeting the vivacious secre- 
tary of the New York Speech Defects 
Clinic on East 39th Street. This clinic is 
unique in that it is carried on solely by 
voluntary contributions. Children and 
grown people who stutter or stammer or 
have cleft palates and other oral deformi- 
ties that cause defects of speech can go 
there and receive wonderful help and 
guidance. On three evenings a week a 
free lip-reading class is conducted here 
for the adult deafened. Jt is under the 
care of two teachers from the Nitchie 
school. It was a personal joy to find that 
my brother was one of the directors of 
the clinic. 

A short call on Miss Dugane at the 
Twelfth Night Club gave me another 
friend. I saw her teach an advanced 
pupil by reading one chapter from “Anne 
of Green Gables,” and her pupil broke 
out enthusiastically, “Oh, you read it so 
beautifully that it seems as if you were 
telling it! I understand every word.” 

The Nitchie School is my Alma Mater, 
and I went there every day for three 
weeks. What better thing can I say than 
that this school was a mother of pro- 
gressive instruction, resourcefulness, and 
power to me. I learned from all, but the 
time spent with Miss Clark was especially 
along needed lines and was eminently 
satisfactory. Mrs. Nitchie gave me many 
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helpful 
policy. 

The New York League was moving 
into its fine new quarters on East 59th 
Street, but its work kept on and kept up. 

I visited the Women’s Club, held on 
Friday afternoons, under the very fine 
leadership of Miss Fowler, who has been 
giving a course of timely talks on early 
New York. I went to a dance of the 
Young People’s Club on Thursday eve- 
ning. I also attended two evening classes 
in lip-reading which the New York City 
Board of Education asked the League to 
direct. Miss Samuelson has charge of 
these classes, and I learned much by ob- 
serving the successful ways of teaching a 
class of 15 the text-book and noticed 
some ingenious ways of conducting an 
advanced class. 

The last of the first week in June found 
me in Boston. The schools here had 
closed, although there were still private 
pupils in each. I called on Miss Crain, 
who gave me a luncheon; Misses Staples 
and Ziegler and Miss Bruhn, and found 
them all joyous in the great work. 

The Boston Guild had closed for the 
summer, but the directors very kindly 
gave me an afternoon tea, and I had 
special talks with the versatile president, 
Miss Kennedy, and with many others. 
They have fine rooms for their work and 
are doing the work grandly. More power 
to them! 

I had the great pleasure of meeting 
Miss Sally B. Tripp, who has given forty- 
three years of service and love to deaf 
children and deafened adults in the 
Horace Mann School, in Boston. It is a 
remarkable record of an _ acceptable 
teacher and a fine-spirited woman. 

I suspect that I shall want all the good 
ideas from the Boston Guild, the Speech 
Reading Club, the New York and the 
Chicago Leagues incorporated into our 
Los Angeles League. The wonderful 
thing is that there are these helps and 
forms of instruction and neighborliness 
for all of us and our friends. 

The last place at which I stopped for 
lip-reading was in Toronto. It was well 
worth while, from every point of view. 
Miss Wadleigh is a friend of years’ stand- 
ing, and it was a special pleasure to talk 
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things over with her, compare notes, and 
finally see her fine evening class of good 
lip-readers. After her own program of 
questions and answers and a short dia- 
logue, she asked me to talk to them of 
some phase of Japanese life, which I was 
not loth to do. ‘Then, at Miss Peck’s 
previous request, I talked about the for- 
mation of a league. Miss Tuller has a 
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school in Toronto, but it was closed for 
the summer. She will work with Miss 
Wadleigh in the league, and there will 
be established another center of useful- 
ness and friendliness for the deafened. 

The journey is about completed, as I 
have crossed the Rocky Mountains on 
the home trail, and my heart sings for joy 
and gratitude. 





SPEECH DISORDERS AND CORRECTIVE WORK * 
By MISS S. SPYKER, of New Orleans 


HE systematic evolution of speech 

is a long process, and not an inher- 
itance transmitted from parent to child in 
perfected completeness. 

Heralded by the first wail of the infant 
at birth, we may trace its development, 
step by step, from inarticulate simplicity 
to articulate complexity; but the process 
is so slow and its fulfillment an experi- 
ence so common that we do not reflect 
upon its wonder until we are confronted 
by some irregularity which deprives the 
sufferer of the conventional mode of ex- 
pression. 

It has been said that pantomime is the 
herald of thought, and the word its label. 
In this connection it may be stated that 
although the written or spoken word is 
the most precise and the most highly 
polished mode of expression, that indi- 
vidual who voluntarily conveys his 
thought or feeling by pantomime action, 
by the manual alphabet, by the cry of 
pain or shout of joy, cannot be said to be 
altogether devoid of the speech function. 
Nor does the term “speech” necessarily 
imply social intercourse, requiring the 
presence of more than one person; yet 
such is the popular conception of the 
subject. The absorbed thinker frequently, 
usually, pursues his train of thought by 
means of unspoken words, and in this 
sense it is quite possible to employ the 
process in silence and in solitude; but the 
discussion of the faculty of speech is a 
subject for the academician, not for the 
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teacher. I shall ask your attention for a 
few moments to the disorders of speech 
found among, and the corrective work 
accomplished with, some of my pupils. 

Case No. 1.—This case was reported 
several years ago, in the February num- 
ber of THe VoLtTa Review, and repro- 
duced here because of its uniqueness. 

The case was that of a young woman 
18 years of age, who had considered her- 
self a “deaf-mute,” and had been so con- 
sidered by others all her life. 

The history of this case is vague. The 
girl came into this community as a 
stranger earning an insufficient livelihood 
by selling sundry articles to business 
houses on commission. Writing and the 
manual alphabet were the media of com- 
munication. 

She had learned to read and write at a 
school for the deaf. It is understood that 
she had heard no speech spoken during 
the developmental speech period, and it is 
believed that although possessed of a cer- 
tain degree of hearing power, this power 
had been lost through disuse, through a 
lack of the exercise of the function of 
hearing. The child of deaf-mute parents 
and reared with deaf-mute companions, 
her environment had offered no incentive 
for acquiring articulate speech. 

She had made good use of such limited 
instruction as had been vouchsafed her. 
Books gave her pleasure and she wrote 
fluently, but not always grammatically. 
Her vocabulary, measured by her oppor- 
tunities, was large and her use of words 
accurate; her finger spelling was glib. 

No lack of integrity in intellectual pro- 
cesses was disclosed by the neurologist’s 
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examination, and the aurist’s examination 
attested a fair remnant of hearing power. 
Although unable to communicate with 
others by means of vocal utterance, her 
attainments in reading, writing,. finger 
spelling—in a word, her ability to convey 
her own thoughts to or to interpret the 
thoughts of others—proved that she held 
within herself the potentiality of speech. 
Its actualization in so limited a period 
would otherwise have been impossible. 

On Monday, April 3, she presented 
herself for instruction—a so-called “deaf- 
mute,” with all the disadvantages ac- 
companying this condition. By various 
tests made with the speaking voice in 
close proximity to the ear, it was dis- 
covered that she was capable at that time 
of hearing and uttering all the simple 
sounds of the language, but because the 
discovery was startling, it was withheld 
during the first week of her instruction. 
The ear, which had failed to listen to 
speech, and the vocal organs, which had 
failed to utter speech during 18 years, 
were untrained for the task imposed, and 
as a consequence the perceptive and ex- 
ecutive performances: were most imper- 
fect and also highly discouraging. Let it 
not be inferred that during one week she 
had acquired a colloquial use of speech; 
far from it. She had acquired, more or 
less imperfectly, all the simple sounds of 
speech, some of their combinations, and 
a few words. 

At the expiration of the first week the 
discovery made during the first interview 
was declared to her in writing: “You can 
talk now; go home and do it.” She re- 
turned the Monday following with a re- 
port from her room-mate of having talked 
in her sleep all night. It is understood 
that the words were simple ones and not 
grouped into sentences. So much was 
gained by suggestion! It was found that 
such success as might be attained through 
this instruction would depend upon 
awakening her latent hearing power and 
appealing to what she heard, not to what 
she saw; for her entire attention hitherto 
had been directed to fingers rather than 
to faces,but no foundation for the speech- 
reading habit had been formed, but the 
transfer of visual attention from hand to 
countenance was effected during a few 
weeks. 


The first lessons were conducted in 
front of a mirror, placed so that she 
could see both her own face and the face 
of the instructor. Her hand was held on 
the instructor’s larynx and the sound or 
word used for practice at the moment 
was spoken distinctly and repeatedly in 
close approximation to her ear. She then 
attempted to produce the sound as she 
perceived it through the senses of hear- 
ing, sight, and touch. In every instance 
she acquitted herself of the task, but, as 
has been already hinted, with more or 
less inaccuracy. At the beginning of the 
second week the aurist in the case advised 
the use of an instrument which enabled 
her to hear quite well, and her subjective 
hearing now began to improve quite 
rapidly ; objectively it was as though she 
heard not. Reared as alien to the speak- 
ing community, and deafness and mutism 
the impress of her earliest and growing 
consciousness, opportunity had been 
wanting for the development of the audi- 
tory associational process. 

Visual word memories had been al- 
ready established ; the kinesthetic snemo- 
ries were quickly acquired. At the end of 
the second week she had learned to say 
her name, where she lived, when she was 
born, the days of the week, the months of 
the year, and one apparently spontaneous 
sentence, “I have a new skirt; do you 
think it is pretty?” 

But the development of auditory word 
memories was a painfully slow, laborious 
process, and was accomplished only by 
visualizing the word or sentence at the 
same time that the instructor repeated it 
again and again, day after day. The 
average child listens to speech long before 
he makes use of it; the young woman in 
question reversed this order of procedure 
and made use of it before listening to it. 

The instruction covered a period of 
three months. The early days of April 
recorded her a “deaf-mute” without voice 
or articulation and communicating by 
means of the manual alphabet and writ- 
ing. The latter days of June witnessed 
the development of sufficient volume of 
voice to be heard through closed doors 
from one room into another, and the 
transition from the sign language and 
writing to the spoken word. 
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Case No. 2.—This was a case of ac- 
quired deafness. At three years of age 
the child was stricken with deafness 
caused by spinal meningitis. Equipped 
with the vocabulary of three years of age, 
no loss of speech was ever permitted by 
his watchful parents. The child was 
spoken to constantly and urged to return 
the compliment; so the instructor’s task 
was comparatively an easy one. 

The boy is now fifteen years of age. 
He has acquired the English language, 
in which he reads, writes,’and speaks. 
He also speaks French, but does not read 
or write the language. The ability to do 
this presupposes, of course, the ability to 
read the lips of others. He is attending 
a school for hearing children and, I un- 
derstand, keeping up with his class. Two 
years ago he became qualified as a boy 
scout and won a prize, competing with 
normal boys, for selling bonds in one of 
the “Victory” or “Liberty” loans. 

Case No. 3.—This case is cited as 
representative of a number of pupils who 
have presented themselves for instruc- 
tion. The pupil under discussion was a 
young boy of twelve years of age, pleas- 
ing appearance and manner, with no 
structural irregularity in the peripheral 
mechanism of speech. He was left- 
handed, and the difference in the size of 
the two hands was quite marked, but, this 
slight abnormality excepted, he mani- 
fested no peculiarity other than his speech 
defect. This latter was so conspicuous 
as to afford him scarcely an approximate 
means of communication with others. 

Despite the fact that his language bore 
little resemblance to that spoken about 
him— indeed, was unintelligible save to 
the few most intimately connected with 
him—he had attended school regularly, 
and not only kept up with his class, but 
had held an honored place. 

The fiushing cheek and gathering tear, 
however, attested his discomfiture when 
failing to make himself understood, and 
subsequent training revealed conclusively 
that his speech defect was having a most 
humiliating influence upon him. 

Great complications of combined mus- 
cular movements arise during the pro- 
cesses of speech, and a study of these 
movements while talking proved the boy’s 
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inability to make any but the simplest 
combinations of the language. The ar- 
ticulatory mechanism having been inade- 
quately trained to meet the needs of his 
developing intellect, he found himself in 
the painful position of taxing it with the 
most impossible performances whenever 
he attempted to speak. Moreover, this 
faulty articulation was making a deeper 
impress with every day of its continu- 
ance, and standardized modes of speech 
— becoming more and more unattain- 
able. 

Feeling the need of expert guidance in 
the case, I sought the diagnosis of a 
skilled neurologist. Submitted to the 
Binet-Simon scale: for measuring intelli- 
gence, the boy’s mental age closely ap- 
proximated his physical age; but the 
physician discovered that a slight injury 
to the brain, involving the speech centers, 
had been experienced, probably at birth, 
and certain portions of the articulatory 
mechanism had failed to come under the 
control of the brain during the formative 
speech period; hence both its retarded 
development and eccentric character. 

The task set for us was that of train- 
ing or re-educating the speech faculty, 
and it was not a simple one; for the dis- 
turbance was central as well as peripheral. 
The boy could locate sounds readily and 
he could read and write from dictation ; 
but he had a peculiar mental freak of 
hearing, akin to word deafness, but dif- 
fering from it, in that he was deaf only 
to certain sounds of his own speech, 
whereas these same sounds when pro- 
duced by others he heard accurately and 
well, as already stated. Moreover, he 
had grown so inured to his own speech 
that he could not distinguish the correct 
from the incorrect form. For instance, 
he satisfied himself when he said “fanety- 
fane” for seventy-seven, or “Funday” for 
Sunday, and “fink-vou” for think thou. 
He was by no means keenly critical of 
the speech of others, but he was acutely 
conscious, when any one else said “fanety- 
fane” or “Funday,” that he was the ob- 
ject of ridicule. 

Studying his speech with untiring care, 
I found the disturbance arising from two 
causes. The primary and more potent 
cause was directly traceable to the in- 
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jured brain, diagnosed by the physician 
and manifested in the pathological lan- 
guage already referred to. 

The secondary and minor cause of the 
trouble was the result of dialectal models 
of speech copied by the child during the 
developmental speech period. The latter 
was not inherent in his own organism, as 
was the more potent, primary disturb- 
ance, but was directly traceable to his en- 
vironment. Certain of his utterances 
were characterized by such glaring devia- 
tions from the accepted and standardized 
modes of speech that the nomenclature 
was easily made. For instance, “Funday” 
and “fanety-fane” could be classified as 
“pathological language.” The failure to 
pronounce final r in door, floor, etc., and 
final mg in morning and building was 
clearly the result of environment and 
could be called “provincial” ; but so subtly 
combined were the pernicious influences 
bearing upon his speech that in the greater 
number of instances it was impossible to 
separate the several impurities found in a 
single sentence and to say such is patho- 
logic, such provincial or dialectal utter- 
ance. 

The vowel sounds and coalescents, with 
their fine shadings, offered greater diffi- 
culty than that of the consonants. 

This boy was under my care for eight 
or nine months, and splendid results were 
obtained. He was taught the physiology 
of the alphabet of sounds recognized as 
the standard of the language, and a fail- 
ure on his part to meet the requirements 
of this standard was indicated to him and 
he was incited to surmount the difficulty. 

This corrective work necessitated 
training both the eye and the ear. In 
visualizing a word he seldom made a mis- 
take in its consonantal elements after the 
second month of training. He was not so 
happy in the acquisition of the vowels, 
diphthongs, and coalescents, which offered 
greater elements of difficulty. This case 
was one of deepest interest, for while 
much depended upon the patience, tact. 
and skill of the instructor, more depended 
upon the ambition, the determination, the 
sustained endeavor of the pupil—in a 
word, upon his inherent physical neces- 
sity, his necessity for communion with his 
fellows. 
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The 
speech of the cleft-palate pupil is defec- 
tive in two important particulars, namely, 
resonance and articulation. 

If the closure of the cleft has been ef- 
fected and the speech training begun in 
early life, the prognosis for normal speech 


Case No. 4-—A cleft palate. 


development is good. A child is under 
my care now for whom I think it safe to 
predicate this result. The operation was 
performed when she was quite an infant, 
and was followed at four years of age by 
systematic speech training. 

When standing guard over her speech, 
as in reading and reciting poetry, she now 
has really beautiful tones of voice and 
her articulation is distinct and graceful. 
When at play, however, she falls into 
very rapid utterance and at times even 
nasality of tone. 

The child of wealthy parents, no ex- 
pense is being spared, and we hope to 
train her ear to exact, and her articula- 
tory mechanism to render, the most 
highly polished utterance at all times. 

When the closure of the cleft is not 
effected until adolescent or adult life, the 
speech of the pupil may be greatly im- 
proved, but I have never seen a case 
where it had been brought up to normal ; 
for it must be remembered that the pupil 
has been trying all his life to accommo- 
date himself to faulty structural condi- 
tions, to the absence of the normal palate ; 
and that, in his effort to do this, he has 
substituted, for purposes of speech, other 
organs lower down in the throat, and in 
this process of substitution faulty muscu- 
latures have been developed, including a 
faulty development of the nerve centers 
supplying them. 

Two children, one fourteen and one 
eighteen years of age, are under my care 
now. ‘The younger has recently under- 
gone a successful operation, but she is 
partially deaf, and the work of speech 
improvement is fraught with much diffi- 
culty. A plate has been prescribed by 
the physician for the older sister. an 
operation not having been deemed advis- 
able. Both are improving and both are 
being taught, as far as possible, to recog- 
nize normal speech and to make the best 
use of their still imperfect organs in its 
production. ° 














EXPERIENCE 


I cannot close this very informal re- 
port without a word in regard to stam- 
mering, which is a disorder of speech due 
to a lack of promptness in the action of 
one or more of the cerebral speech 
mechanisms, and is characterized by hesi- 
tation and varying degrees of spasmodic 
muscular actions and bodily contortions. 

I have taught a great many stammerers 
and have been successful as well as un- 
successful. Two cases stand out rather 
prominently, one a young man who was 
practically relieved in two weeks, but who 
remained under my care for some time 
longer, as he expressed it, to make sure 
of himself. This case was a simple one; 
our task was merely that of re-educating 
the speech faculty. 

The other case was that of a pupil in 
my class at the hospital. She was under 
instruction but a short time, and I know 
nothing of her subsequent history; but 
she was relieved in a few lessons. Find- 
ing her to be a left-handed subject, who 
had been forced to write with the right 
hand, and who had developed stammering 
about the period of entrance into school, 
I made the experiment of educating the 
left hand and having all her work ac- 
complished in this way. As I say, it was 
an experiment ; but it worked admirably, 
for she ceased to stammer almost imme- 
diately. I have since lost trace of her 
and do not know whether the habit has 
reasserted itself. Where stammering is a 
part of the individual himself, it is very 
difficult to overcome. A child of three 
and a half years may be relieved in a 
short time, whereas a man of fifty would 
find the same process very difficult. 





EXPERIENCE 


Her name was Bessie Clifford. She 
was very deaf and had been afflicted this 
way when only twenty-five years old. 
Her deafness was a great blow to her, 
for it stopped a very brilliant career as 
a teacher in the public schools. What 
could she do to support herself, for who 
wanted to employ deaf people? So she 
worried and worried and worked herself 
up to a great state of the blues and re- 
fused to go anywhere or see any one. 

After many months of such worry, a 
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friend got her a position in a railroad 
office, and so she proved she still had 
brains, though her ears were dull, and 
was always able to do her work well, 
even if she could not hear; but she was 
miserable, as all social work was over 
for her. 

One day she heard that a little girl in 
her home town, Miasi, Fla., was being 
taught to understand by the lips. So she 
went to see her teacher, and, although 
very deaf, this teacher was the spirit of 
happiness itself—Miss Mary D. Stark, of 
New York, who had been sent them from 
a school of lip-reading to teach this child. 
Through Miss Stark, Bessie obtained a 
position in New York in this lip-reading 
school, and after four months’ stay there 
she came back to her same position with 
the railroad ; but she was a different per- 
son, for the experience of seeing and be- 
ing with people who have overcome the 
handicap of deafness does more to help 
one than anything else. 

In New York there were so many deaf 
people that being deaf really did not seem 
such a crime as it did at home. And how 
can one tell of all the blessings of lip- 
reading for a deaf person? 

Bessie found she could almost hear 
again ; so she went everywhere, and often: 
people felt that she was really a help to 
them in social affairs; for where there 
were people who were dull or listless, her 
trained eyes discovered them, and she 
had the tact of easily meeting strangers 
and always being cheerful. 

Still her life at her work was not as 
she had hoped, because she saw too much, 
and often what she saw was resented by 
people who were “slacking.” For in- 
stance, a girl was given six pages of work 
to finish in a certain time, and, instead 
of finishing it, this is the way she worked: 
She finished one page, wrote a letter, fin- 
ished another, went upstairs to wash her 
hands, finished another, got some water 
and stopped to chat with several friends, 
finished another, then looked around the 
office to see who was working, finished 
another, and it was lunch time. After 
lunch she had one page to finish, so she 
stretched this page out to extend over 
the most of the afternoon, claiming it 
was too hard to balance, when the real 
trouble was that she did not have her 
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mind on it. Bessie was given this same 
work and timed ; so she was lost to every- 
thing but the work and accomplished it 
in two hours, while the other girl con- 
sumed eight. The bosses noticed the dif- 
ference and praised Bessie’s rapid work, 
and the other girl became angry and did 
all she could to injure Bessie in the way 
of promotion. 

Finally, a position was vacant which 
Bessie knew she could hold; so she ap- 
plied for it, feeling sure that she would 
get it, as she had been with this railroad 
twelve years and had always done her 
work well. However, instead of its being 
given to her, a girl who had been with 
the railroad only two years and knew 
nothing of the work, got the place because 
Bessie was deaf, a deaf person not being 
supposed to be capable of holding a 
responsible place. 

Well, Bessie-knew that her time had 
come to make a fight for the deaf person 
in business ; so she protested this appoint- 
ment, and through the Clerk’s Union 
gained this place, and after two weeks’ 
trial proved to her bosses that she could 
do the work even better than the person 
who left it; for a deaf person, through 
lip-reading, can be responsible for any 
kind of work, and it is time for all em- 
ployers to realize this and stop treating 
deaf employees as though they were 
stupid. 

May the true example of Bessie Clif- 
ford be the means of helping some other 
deaf person in business, for we must 
know and demand our rights, even among 
our hearing co-workers, when we are 
sure we can succeed. “Look up and lift 
up” should be the motto of every deaf- 
ened person, for we do need help from 
above, and let us pass on what we gain 
to some one else who needs it—Mamie 
Travilla Phelps. 


—_—_—_——_-— 


THE END OF THE ROAD 


The daily papers last week contained a 
brief item telling of the suicide of Mar- 
tin Garvick, who hanged himself in his 
cell in the State prison at Stillwater. 
Thus ends the tragedy of a checkered 
and unfortunate life. Some eight years 
ago Martin Garvick shot and killed his 
wife. He was tried and given an inde- 
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terminate sentence of from seven to 
twenty years. At the time of his trial 
and conviction, The Companion had a 
good deal to say editorially in regard to 
the case, pointing out that the tragedy 
was a result of lack of education and 
training. 

Martin Garvick was a boy of bright 
mind and pleasing personality, but 
through neglect of parents or of the 
community in which he lived, he was not 
sent to school when he should have been. 
He ran wild in the streets of St. Paul, 
acquiring vicious habits. When he was 
half grown he was sent to this school in 
the forlorn hope that he might be re- 
claimed ; but we could not counteract the 
effects of years of neglect. The boy ran 
away, was brought back, ran away again, 
and finally the attempt to educate him 
had to be abandoned. He was with us, 
all told, not more than two years, and 
that is the sum total of his education. 

Ignorant and with unbridled temper, 
there is little wonder that his life ended 
in a fearful tragedy. We have no hesi- 
tation in saying that it is our firm belief 
that, had the boy been sent to us at the 
proper school age and had he remained 
throughout the course, he would have re- 
ceived an education and training that 
would have made him a useful member 
of society. 

The case of Martin Garvick should 
serve as a solemn warning to parents and 
to communities not to allow deaf chil- 
dren to grow up in ignorance, and par- 
ticularly not to allow the plastic years of 
early childhood to be wasted. Parents 
who, for one reason or another, wilfully 
keep their deaf children at home may 
some time be called upon to face such a 
tragedy as the one which we have re- 
luctantly chronicled. And this case is an 
irrefutable argument as to the value of a 
law compelling the education of deaf 
children and the need for its strict en- 
forcement.—The Companion. 





A LAMENTABLE CASE OF 
NEGLECT 


A few days ago a welfare worker in 
one of the large clothing manufactories 
in the city made inquiries at our school 




















A CASE OF NEGLECT 


in behalf of a deaf man who is employed 
at the factory. The man is deaf-born, a 
native of Russia, and has never had any 
instruction. 

The welfare worker, little realizing 
what her statement implied, said: “We 
want him to learn to read the lips, so that 
he may attend our club meetings and 
enjoy the lectures.” ' 

It was explained that lip-reading is 
based upon a knowledge of language, and 
that in this case it would be necessary to 
begin as with a little child, to teach lan- 
guage; also, that the age when language 
is most easily acquired had long since 
passed. 

But one of our teachers has arranged 
to instruct the man, who seems eager to 
learn, and it will be a very interesting 
experience for both teacher and pupil. 

It is a lamentable case of neglect and 
should be a solemn warning to parents 
who are withholding from their children 
the opportunities for a free education 
which the children of our land may en- 
joy.—Rochester Advocate. 





THE ALUMNI OF THE MT. AIRY 
INSTITUTION 


A hundred years ago those who be- 
came deaf at an early age, being conse- 
quently mute, were without the ability to 
communicate by speech, and, untaught, 
they were without the ability to express 
themselves by writing. They were as in 
a prison-house in their own homes, even 
though surrounded by their own families 
and kind friends. Others, uncared for, 
roamed the streets, objects of pity to the 
tender-hearted; objects of derision or 
victims of heartless cruelty at the hands 
of the base and thoughtless. They knew 
nothing of God nor the ways of man. 

Today many of our graduates are hon- 
ored men and women of superior in- 
telligence and educational attainments. 
Forty have graduated with degrees from 
Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 
Others have completed courses in high 
schools alongside those who can hear. 
Several have attended colleges for the 
hearing. One, congenitally deaf, recently 
graduated from the University of Ohio 
as a metallurgist and is a member of the 
American Institute of Mining Engineers. 
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Aside from these, a long list of graduates 
are upholding the honor of their old 
school by distinguishing themselves in 
almost every line of occupation. 

There are hundreds of former pupils, 
who are numbered among “the forgotten 
millions,” whose names appear neither in 
the society columns nor in the news of 
the day; yet they have earned for them- 
selves the glorious privilege of being in- 
dependent and self-supporting. They fill 
positions of trust, honor, and responsi- 
bility. They pay taxes, support families 
of their own, and are respected members 
of the community in which they live. 
They have established, and maintain, free 
of all encumbrances, a home for the un- 
fortunate aged, infirm, and blind persons 
of their own kind, without asking for or 
receiving a penny of State funds. In 
short, they are just as good a class of 
citizens as any to be found, repaying to 
the State many fold the amount appro- 
priated for their education.—E-stract 
from the address of J. A. McIlvaine, Jr., 
at the joint meeting at Mt. Airy. 





I HEARD A FROG 


For the average individual to hear the 
croaking of a frog would not be a matter 
to mention, but my friends think it was 
quite out of the usual for one who was 
a congenital deaf-mute for five or six 
years, as was the case with me. I report 
the fact to THe Vora Review to give 
the deaf world a better idea of the extent 
of my hearing. 

Father, who is a physician, says I was 
totally deaf until [ was placed under 
treatment, at the age of four years. I 
had never heard a frog’s voice until I 
went out in the country one evening with 
my father and we stopped near a branch. 
When I heard this unusual noise I asked 
father what it might be, and he said it 
was a frog. He was much surprised that 
I heard the frog, and I was much sur- 
prised that a frog could be heard. I 
thought they belonged to the silent world. 
I had heard birds sing and chickens chirp, 
but a frog, I never suspected such of so 
sober-seeming a citizen. 

A friend suggests had I seen the frog 
I might have combined hearing and lip- 
reading and been able to write you what 
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his song was about; but I doubt it. 
Don’t you? : 

I am fifteen years of age and wish so 
much that other deaf children might have 
hearing established, as has been done for 
me. Medical doctors do not like to have 
publicity given to them, so I refer you 
to the Volta Bureau in Washington for 
such particulars as you might wish to 
obtain —Gwen Woodard. 


MOTHER GOOSE ON THE H.C. L. 


Jingles are heard on every side except inside 
the pocket. 


Jack and Jill went up the hill— 
The fact is not surprising; 
They should desire to go still higher, 
All other things are rising. 


Mary had a ton of coal; t 
She worked ten years to earn it; 

She froze to death the other day— 
She couldn’t bear to burn it. 


Old Mother Kellar went to the cellar 
To get her poor daughter a drink, 

But when she got there the cellar was bare, 
So she led the poor girl to the sink. 


There was a man in our town, 
And he was wondrous wise; 
He could unscramble scrambled eggs 
And uncuss custard pies. 
But now he’s talking to himself 
Within a padded cell— 
He tried to figure out a way 
To beat the H. C. L. 
—Kansas City Star. 


DEAF AND SPEECH-DEFECT CASES 


Central office reported in the Vocational 
Summary for March that 65 per cent of the 
cases of men having speech and hearing dis- 
abilities had been provided for. Within the 
last month the percentage has increased to 80 
per cent. The Federal Board vocational agent 
for the deaf reports that there are at present 
on his files 185 men who lost their hearing en- 
tirely, or who had their hearing so greatly 
impaired as to need lip-reading as a means of 
communication with other people. Of this 
number 156 cases have been taken care of. 
Eighteen of these 156 men have definitely re- 
fused training at the present time. These men 
had instruction in lip-reading before discharge 
from the army, and they are either satisfac- 
torily employed by other people or are running 
their own busine ses. A number of the cases 
not placed in training will not want vocational 
training. Practically all cases of the war deaf 
have, therefore, been taken care, of, so far as 
vocational training is concerned. 

It is estimated that there will be between 90 
and 100 speech-defect cases. There will be, of 
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course, a large number of men who will have 
negligible speech defects as a result of mouth 
and neck wounds, but this number represents 
the cases whose speech became practically un- 
intelligible and who needed complete rehabili- 
tation along this line. Of these men 25 per 
cent are still in hospitals and about 50 per cent 
are in training or are approved for training. 

There probably are several thousand men 
throughout the country who became deaf in 
one ear or who have suffered slight impair- 
ment of hearing in both ears as a result of 
the war. The total number of cases, however, 
for whom lip-reading will be or has been 
necessary will be under 200. The number of 
hearing and speech defect cases may therefore 
be expected to be about 300. 

Follow-up work on these special cases shows 
that the men are making good in the various 
courses they have chosen, and it is believed that 
there will be no difficulty at all in placing them 
after their training shall have been completed. 

—V ocational Summary. 





GOES TO BRATTLEBORO 


Mr. James A. Weaver, of the Pennsylvania 
Institution, is to succeed Miss Helen Throck- 
morten as principal of the Austine Institution 
for the Deaf and the Blind, at Brattleboro, Vt. 
Miss Throckmorten goes to Nebraska, as head 
of the Oral Department in the State School, at 
Omaha. 





As an evidence of the newly aroused interest 
of the medical profession in the problems of 
deafness, the Volta Bureau has received a copy 
of “The Prevention of Chronic Middle Ear Dis- 
ease,” by J. K. Milne Dickie, M. D., reprinted 
from the Canadian Journal of Medicine and 
Surgery. Dr, Dickie is an assistant in the de- 
partment of oto-laryngology at Toronto Uni- 
versity, and his article is a vigorous protest 
against the neglect of slight ear troubles in 
children. 





Mrs. J. B. Breed, formerly residing in Red- 
lands, Calif., died on June 17, 1920, but the in- 
formation of her death did not reach the office 
of the Secretary until after the close of the Mt. 
Airy meeting. Mrs. Breed was not only a life 
member, but an enthusiastic supporter of THE 
Votta Review and of the value of lip-reading 
to the hard of hearing. 





Those who had the pleasure of seeing Miss 
Pattie Thomason’s demonstrations at the 
Staunton and Hartford Conventions were in- 
terested in observing, at Mt. Airy, the progress 
made in this work. The field is a compara- 
tively new one, and the interest and enthusiasm 
of Miss Thomason have done much toward 
establishing its permanency. 





Five hundred ninety-one members have failed 
to acknowledge the receipt of the Association 
Are you one of this number? 


button. 









